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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


The  story  of  the  Air  Foree  is  a  story  of  innovation.  Airmen,  using  their 
unique  perspeetive,  have  long  stood  for  and  pioneered  innovative  ways  to  win  the 
fight  while  shaping  the  future.  Airmen  eharacteristieally  view  security  challenges 
differently — globally,  without  boundaries.  Whereas  pre-Kitty  Hawk  warriors 
relied  on  breaking  through  fortified  lines  on  the  ground.  Airmen  have  always 
sought  to  go  over,  not  through,  those  fortifications,  to  achieve  victory. 

—  Department  of  the  Air  Force  2013 


In  January  of  2013,  the  Air  Force  released  an  updated  vision  statement  titled  “The 
World’s  Greatest  Air  Force  Powered  by  Airmen,  Fueled  by  Innovation.”  According  to 
General  Welsh,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  the  intent  of  the  updated  vision  statement  is 
to  “capture  what  today's  Air  Force  is  all  about,  as  well  as  to  kind  of  point  out  the  areas 
that  we  think  we  should  be  focused  on  in  the  future”  (Department  of  Defense  2013).  The 
new  vision  focuses  on  three  main  areas:  Airmen,  mission,  and  innovation.  General  Welsh 
believes  that  success  in  the  future  will  require  “innovative  thinking  and  different 
approaches  to  problems”  (Garamone  2012).  As  such,  the  new  vision  acknowledges  and 
places  a  strong  emphasis  on  innovation.  “Today’s  complex  security  and  fiscal  challenges 
demand  that  our  Air  Force  develop  innovative  Airmen  who  find  better  and  smarter  ways 
to  fly,  fight,  and  win”  (Air  Force  2013f,  2).  The  new  vision  calls  for  “bold  leaders  at 
every  level  who  encourage  innovation,  embrace  new  thinking,  and  take  prudent  risks  to 
achieve  mission  success”  (Air  Force  2013f,  4).  Additionally,  the  vision  challenges  every 
Airman  to  constantly  look  for  smarter  ways  to  do  business  and  for  leaders  to  “empower 
Airmen  to  think  creatively,  find  new  solutions,  and  make  decisions”  (Air  Force  2013f,  4). 
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The  new  vision  statement’s  focus  on  innovation  was  a  central  theme  later  in  the  year  at 
the  Air  and  Space  Exposition. 

Annually,  the  Air  Force  Association  brings  together  Air  Force  leadership, 
industry  experts,  academia,  and  current  aerospace  specialists  from  around  the  world  to 
discuss  the  issues  and  challenges  facing  America  and  the  aerospace  community.  The  top 
echelon  of  Air  Force  senior  leadership,  including  the  Chief  of  Staff,  commanders,  and 
senior  enlisted  advisors  of  every  Air  Force  Major  Command  attended  this  event  in 
September  of  2013.  During  the  event  the  topic  of  innovation  was  espoused  in  speeches, 
question  and  answer  sessions,  and  through  leadership  panel  discussions. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Eric  Fanning,  presented  his  “State  of  the 
Force”  speech  during  which  he  spoke  about  the  need  for  innovation:  “Our  successes  are 
based  on  Airmen  adapting,  innovating,  and  pioneering  new  solutions  to  intractable 
problems.  If  we  make  the  right  choices  today,  building  on  the  innovation,  we  will  be  ‘the’ 
dominant  service  in  the  foreseeable  future”  (Air  Force  2013e,  4). 

General  Welsh  provided  his  “Air  Force  Update”  during  which  he  challenged 
leaders  at  all  levels  to  encourage  Airmen  to  look  for  new  ways  to  do  things  and  empower 
them  to  execute  their  innovations.  He  stated  that  Airmen  “don’t  feel  empowered.  They 
don’t  feel  like  they  can  make  decisions  or  make  suggestions  because  they  don’t  think 
anybody  will  listen  to  them.  We’ve  got  to  change  that.  If  we  don’t,  we’ll  fail”  (Air  Force 
2013a,  12). 

General  Mike  Hostage,  Air  Combat  Command  Commander,  continued  with  the 
theme  of  creating  an  environment  which  allows  for  Airmen  to  find  creative  solutions  to 
future  problems.  He  stated  that  “the  women  and  men  of  Air  Combat  Command  possess 
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the  knowledge,  ereativity,  and  drive  to  overeome  highly  complex  and  dynamic 
challenges”  and  the  ability  to  “synthesize  seemingly  disparate  elements  in  creative  ways, 
providing  innovative  solutions  for  the  Combatant  Commander”  (Air  Force  2013c,  2-3). 
After  establishing  that  the  Airmen  in  his  command  possessed  the  capability  to  create 
innovative  solutions,  he  emphasized  the  need  for  leaders  to  create  an  environment  which 
will  stimulate  and  support  their  creative  efforts  (Air  Force  2013c,  3).  The  Air  Force 
senior  enlisted  leaders  also  spoke  at  length  about  innovation. 

The  Chief  Master  Sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  Chief  James  Cody,  spoke  about  the 
importance  of  creating  an  environment  that  allows  Airmen  to  seek  innovative  ways  to 
solve  problems:  “what  we  really  try  to  do  now  is  give  them  resources  to  say  what  would 
you  do  with  the  resources  and  step  back.  Instead  of  us  trying  to  drive  it,  let  them  drive  it” 
(Air  Force  2013d,  11).  Chief  Homback,  from  the  Air  Force  Global  Strike  Command, 
challenged  Airmen  to  continue  to  look  for  better  ways  to  do  things.  He  wants  Airmen  to 
“challenge  some  of  the  old  norms  out  there  of  what  we’ve  done,  what  we’ve  always 
done,  and  start  looking  into  the  guidance  and  regulation  that  drives  that,”  and  to  also  ask 
if  “this  is  something  we  can  change  to  get  better,  get  cheaper,  be  more  effective  while 
being  efficient”  (Air  Force  2013b,  4). 

The  Air  Forces’  new  vision  statement  titled  “The  World’s  Greatest  Air  Force 
Powered  by  Airmen,  Fueled  by  Innovation”  emphasizes  the  need  for  Airmen  to  be 
creative  in  order  to  ensure  future  success  and  demands  that  leaders  at  all  levels  be  able  to 
encourage  innovation.  When  looking  at  innovation  from  a  leadership  standpoint,  two 
main  concepts  emerge:  fostering  a  climate  which  inspires  creative  thinking  and  the 
process  of  turning  these  ideas  into  reality.  Creativity  is  coming  up  with  the  idea  while 
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innovation  is  about  executing  the  idea  (Govinderajan  2010).  Furthermore,  creativity  is 
about  “unleashing  the  potential  of  the  mind  to  conceive  new  ideas”  whereas  innovation  is 
the  application  of  these  ideas  to  solve  problems  (Marshall  2013).  Even  though  innovation 
does  not  occur  without  processes  and  procedures  which  turn  creative  ideas  into 
innovative  solutions,  conditions  must  first  exist  that  allow  the  creative  ideas  and  solutions 
to  emerge.  Therefore,  the  focus  of  this  thesis  is  on  the  first  step  of  innovation,  the 
creativity  aspect,  and  begins  by  asking  how  the  Air  Force  develops  leaders  who  can 
successfully  carry  out  this  vision  and  create  organizations  which  encourage  and  stimulate 
creativity?  The  answer  to  that  question  begins  with  doctrine. 

The  USAF  defines  doctrine  as  a  “body  of  carefully  developed,  sanctioned  ideas 
which  has  been  officially  approved  or  ratified  corporately”  (Department  of  the  Air  Force 
2011a,  1).  It  also  “establishes  a  common  frame  of  reference  including  intellectual  tools 
that  commanders  use  to  solve  military  problems.  It  is  what  we  believe  to  be  true  about  the 
best  way  to  do  things  based  on  the  evidence  to  date”  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011a, 
1).  Additionally,  “to  be  effective — and  most  importantly,  relevant — doctrine  should  adapt 
and  evolve.  ...  In  the  end.  Air  Force  doctrine  should  provide  a  better,  more  relevant 
baseline  for  ongoing  and  future  operations”  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011a,  ix). 
Furthermore,  Air  Force  Doctrine  Document  (AFDD)  1-1,  Feadership  and  Force 
Development,  “is  the  Air  Force‘s  capstone  doctrinal  publication  on  leadership  and  how 
the  Service  uses  force  development  to  build  leaders.  This  document  is  the  Air  Force 
statement  of  leadership  principles  and  presents  the  Air  Force's  best  practices  for  creating 
leaders  and  applying  leadership  ...  to  all  lines  of  rank,  component,  and  status” 
(Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  iv-v).  AFDD  1-1  contains  the  Air  Force’s 
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Institutional  Competency  List  (ICL),  which  prescribes  a  set  of  individual  leadership 
attributes  which  are  to  be  developed  over  the  course  of  one’s  career. 

The  Air  Force’s  leader  development  strategy  is  centered  on  leadership 
competencies,  which  are  defined  as  “attributes  an  individual  possesses  to  successfully 
and  consistently  perform  a  given  task,  under  specified  conditions,  or  meeting  a  defined 
standard  of  performance”  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  40).  AFDD  1-1  identifies 
eight  institutional  competencies  which  are  developed  during  an  Airmen’s  career  through 
education,  training  and  experience.  The  eight  Air  Force  Institutional  Competencies  are: 
embodies  airman  culture,  communicating,  leading  people,  fostering  collaborative 
relationships,  employing  military  capabilities,  enterprise  perspective,  managing 
organizations  and  resources,  and  strategic  thinking.  These  competencies  are  “broadly 
applicable  and  span  all  occupations,  functions,  and  organizational  levels.”  They  “place 
the  institutional  responsibilities  into  a  context  of  how  the  individual  should  be  developed 
and  form  the  framework  for  force  development  in  the  Air  Force”  (Department  of  the  Air 
Force  2011b,  40).  If  the  Air  Force  intends  to  develop  leaders  who  can  foster  a  climate 
which  encourages  creativity,  then  the  competencies  in  the  ICL  need  to  support  that 
endeavor. 


Research  Questions 

The  updated  vision  calls  for  leaders  to  empower  Airmen  to  think  creatively  and 

for  Airmen  to  embrace  new  thinking  while  constantly  looking  for  smarter  ways  to  do 

business.  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  determine  if  the  current  leadership  competencies 

prescribed  in  the  Air  Force  Institutional  Competency  List  support  the  Air  Force’s  updated 

vision  by  developing  leaders  who  can  create  organizations  which  encourage  and 
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stimulate  creativity.  This  determination  was  made  through  answering  the  following 
questions:  (1)  What  are  the  key  aspects  of  a  creative  organization  and  (2)  what  leadership 
competencies  are  necessary  to  lead  a  creative  organization? 

Scope  and  Limitations 

Research  began  by  identifying  the  key  aspects  of  a  creative  organization.  Using 
these  key  aspects  as  a  frame,  the  next  phase  of  research  examined  current  and 
contemporary  leadership  theories  and  approaches  for  competencies  which  are  required 
for  leaders  who  can  lead  creative  organizations.  The  review  of  classical  and 
contemporary  leadership  approaches  and  theories  focused  on  contingency  theories  and 
approaches  based  on  leadership  competencies.  The  competencies  were  further  delimited 
to  ones  that  resulted  in  a  leader  creating  an  environment  which  enhanced  and  encouraged 
the  development  and  use  of  creative  thinking  skills. 

Since  the  current  Air  Force  leader  development  strategy  is  based  on  competencies 
and  characteristics  which  can  be  developed,  leadership  theories  based  on  personality 
traits  were  not  examined.  Additionally,  style  and  situational  approaches  were  reviewed 
but  were  not  included  in  the  literature  review.  Both  approaches  deal  with  when  and  how 
to  utilize  leadership  attributes  in  order  to  get  results.  While  both  approaches  are  necessary 
for  comprehensive  leader  development  and  leadership  doctrine,  they  were  omitted  due  to 
the  limited  scope  of  this  thesis. 

In  total,  four  leadership  approaches  and  theories  emerged  which  were  then 

examined  for  applicable  leadership  competencies:  skills  approach,  path-goal  theory, 

leader-member  exchange  theory,  and  transformational  leadership.  While  not  a  leadership 

theory  or  approach,  information  on  emotional  intelligence  was  also  examined  because  of 
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its  interconnectedness  to  the  four  leadership  approaches/theories  examined.  These 
competencies  were  then  compared  to  the  current  list  of  competencies  prescribed  in 
AFDD  1-1  in  order  to  determine  if  the  current  list  was  sufficient  or  if  gaps  existed 
between  the  vision  and  current  doctrine.  This  gap  analysis  determined  if  the  updated 
vision  statement  is  supported  by  the  current  Air  Force  leadership  competencies  or  if  the 
Air  Force  needs  to  add  to  its’  ICL. 

Significance  of  this  Research 

If  the  Air  Force’s  goal  is  to  develop  leaders  who  are  skilled  at  fostering  an 
environment  which  stimulates  creativity,  then  the  doctrine  needs  to  sufficiently  support 
that  goal.  Since  doctrine  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Air  Force  leader  development  strategy  and 
drives  curriculum  development  at  all  professional  military  education  levels  and 
commissioning  sources,  without  sufficient  content  relating  to  leading  creative 
organizations,  it  is  unlikely  that  current  or  future  leaders  will  be  deliberately  developed  in 
this  area. 
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CHAPTER  2 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

In  January  of  2013,  the  Air  Eorce  released  an  updated  vision  statement  titled  “The 
World’s  Greatest  Air  Eoree  Powered  by  Airmen,  Eueled  by  Innovation”  whieh 
aeknowledges  the  importanee  of  innovation  and  demands  the  development  of  leaders  at 
all  levels  that  are  eapable  of  fostering  a  elimate  which  stimulates  creativity.  In  order  to 
meet  the  new  vision,  the  Air  Eorce  needs  to  develop  leaders  at  all  levels  that  can  develop 
and  lead  creative  organizations.  The  Air  Eorce  leader  development  model  is  centered  on 
eight  institutional  competencies  which  are  developed  through  education,  training  and 
experience  over  the  course  of  one’s  career.  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  determine  if 
the  current  leadership  competencies  prescribed  in  the  Air  Eorce  Institutional  Competency 
List  support  the  Air  Eorce’s  updated  vision  by  developing  leaders  who  can  create  an 
environment  which  encourages  creative  thinking.  This  determination  was  made  through 
answering  the  following  questions:  (1)  What  are  the  key  aspects  of  a  creative 
organization  and  (2)  what  leadership  competencies  are  necessary  to  lead  a  creative 
organization?  The  results  of  the  research  were  then  compared  against  the  current 
competencies  through  a  gap  analysis  in  order  to  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  current 
competencies. 

This  chapter  is  a  summary  of  classical  and  contemporary  leadership  literature 

which  was  reviewed  for  aspects  of  a  creative  culture  and  leadership  competencies  needed 

to  produce  an  environment  which  stimulates  creativity.  This  chapter  is  organized  into 

three  main  parts:  the  first  part  identifies  the  aspects  of  a  creative  organization;  the  second 

part  builds  off  the  previous  research  and  identifies  leadership  competencies  which  are 
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necessary  to  lead  a  creative  organization;  and  finally,  the  third  part  is  a  review  of  the 
current  eight  leadership  competencies  prescribed  in  AFDD  1-1. 


Creative  Organizations 

In  order  for  the  Air  Force  to  develop  leaders  who  can  execute  the  updated  vision 
of  innovation,  leaders  at  all  levels  need  to  know  how  to  foster  a  climate  which  stimulates 
creative  thinking.  The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  literature  review  is  to  establish  the 
key  aspects  of  a  creative  organization  and  identify  any  corresponding  leadership 
competencies  which  can  be  used  in  the  gap  analysis.  This  section  also  provides  a  frame 
for  the  following  review  of  classical  and  contemporary  leadership  theories  and 
approaches. 

Research  indicates  that  leadership  is  more  important  to  creative  and  innovative 
efforts  than  in  other  domains  (Mumford,  Robledo,  and  Hester  2011,  405).  There  are 
several  things  that  leaders  can  do  in  order  to  facilitate  creativity,  (Hughes,  Ginnett  and 
Curphy  2012,  309)  but  the  most  critical  one  is  displaying  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
followers  (Mumford,  Robiledo,  and  Hester  2011,  406).  The  most  common  themes  across 
the  reviewed  literature  were  the  need  to  appeal  to  and  increase  an  individual’s  intrinsic 
motivation  level,  the  need  to  encourage  open  expression,  the  need  to  improve  mental 
models,  and  the  need  to  reward  success.  Overwhelmingly,  the  literature  review  revealed 
that  an  individual’s  intrinsic  motivation  was  the  key  to  creativity. 

A  key  aspect  of  a  creative  organization  is  how  well  it  supports  and  increases  the 

level  of  intrinsic  motivation.  Leaders  focusing  on  intrinsic  motivation  can  foster  creative 

efforts  (Hughes,  Ginnett,  and  Curphy  2012,  309).  Additionally,  the  drive  to  do  something 

because  it  is  interesting,  challenging,  and  absorbing  (intrinsic  motivation)  is  essential  for 
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high-levels  of  ereativity  (Pink  2009,  46).  The  “Sage  Handbook  of  Leadership”  has  a 
chapter  dedicated  to  the  relationship  between  creativity  and  leadership.  In  it,  the  authors 
conclude  that  motivation,  specifically  intrinsic  motivation,  was  critical  to  creative 
solutions  (Mumford,  Robiledo,  and  Hester  2011,  406-416).  Their  research  also  identified 
that  creative  work  is  accomplished  by  an  “autonomous  driven  individual  intensely 
working  on  a  demanding  problem  where  expertise  and  complex  processing  strategies  are 
applied  in  an  attempt  to  generate  viable  solutions  in  collaboration  with  others” 

(Mumford,  Robiledo,  and  Hester  2011,  407).  The  concepts  of  autonomy  and  expertise 
mentioned  above  are  key  components  to  intrinsic  motivation.  In  his  book  “Drive,”  Daniel 
Pink  identifies  three  components  to  intrinsic  motivation:  autonomy,  mastery  and  purpose. 

Creative  people  tend  to  be  autonomous  and  driven  to  purse  their  own  interests 
(Mumford,  Robiledo,  and  Hester  2011,  409).  In  order  to  appeal  to  one’s  intrinsic 
motivation,  leaders  need  to  grant  followers  a  reasonable  amount  of  autonomy  over  what 
they  do,  when  they  do  it,  with  whom  they  do  it,  and  how  they  do  it  (Pink  2009,  207-208). 
Autonomy  means  giving  people  the  opportunity  to  act  with  a  choice;  however,  it  is  not  do 
it  by  yourself  individualism  (Pink  2009,  90).  Leaders  need  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
control  people  and  instead  focus  their  efforts  on  unlocking  each  individual’s  “deep-seated 
sense  of  autonomy”  (Pink  2009,  89).  Close  or  overly  tight  supervision  of  people’s  work 
could  inhibit  creativity  and  innovation  (Mumford,  Robiledo,  and  Hester  2011,  409).  The 
willingness  of  leaders  to  release  control  and  give  individuals  choices  (autonomy)  comes 
from  their  beliefs  about  human  nature. 

Leaders  who  believe  that  people  are  lazy,  passive,  and  have  no  concerns  for 
causes  greater  than  themselves,  will  ultimately  create  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  and  be 
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forced  to  exert  eontrol  over  employee’s  aetions  (Sehein  2010,  367).  Conversely,  leaders 
having  a  more  optimistie  view  of  human  nature,  one  that  believes  that  people  are 
generally  self-motivated  (Sehein  2010,  145)  ean  unloek  ereativity  and  ingenuity  (Pink 
2009,  76)  by  challenging  and  ehanneling,  not  eontrolling  (Sehein  2010,  145).  Leaders 
must  give  individuals  the  spaee  to  take  ealeulated  risks,  learn,  apply,  and  iterate  (Mills- 
Seofield  2013). 

The  study  of  neuroseienee  also  provides  insights  into  how  leaders  ean  appeal  to 
intrinsic  motivation  and  unlock  creative  ideas.  The  human  brain  is  governed  by  two 
neural  pathways;  the  first  takes  us  from  a  state  of  high  physiologieal  arousal  (stress) 
down  to  a  plaee  of  comfort.  The  seeond  moves  us  from  a  low  state  of  arousal  (boredom) 
toward  exeitement.  Movement  along  the  first  pathway,  from  stress  to  eomfort,  does  not 
inspire  ereative  ideas;  instead  workers  seek  eomfort  and  familiarity.  However,  movement 
along  the  seeond  pathway,  from  eomplaoeney  to  exeitement,  is  mueh  more  likely  to 
trigger  innovation.  Movement  along  this  pathway  is  aeeomplished  through  positive 
reinforeement,  eneouragement,  respeet,  and  enhaneed  responsibility  (Shiv  2013). 

Leaders  wishing  to  support  autonomy  need  to  see  issues  from  the  subordinate’s 
point  of  view,  give  meaningful  feedbaek  and  information,  provide  subordinate  ehoiees  on 
how  and  what  they  do  and  eneourage  them  to  take  on  new  projects  (Pink  2009,  91). 
Leaders  ean  also  provide  autonomy  through  delegating  authority,  responsibility,  and 
empowering  subordinates  to  be  deeision  makers.  Lastly,  removing  unneeessary 
eonstraints  and  eneouraging  follower’s  to  take  risks  are  things  leaders  can  do  to  provide 
autonomy  and  therefore  stimulate  ereativity  (Hughes,  Ginnett,  and  Curphy  2012,  309- 
311). 
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The  second  component  to  intrinsic  motivation  is  mastery.  Leaders  need  to  offer 
their  followers  opportunities  to  become  better  at  something  that  matters.  Creative 
problem  solving  ultimately  depends  on  the  expertise  of  the  individuals  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem  (Mumford,  Robiledo,  and  Hester  2011,  406),  therefore,  leaders  must 
ensure  that  individuals  have  achieved  an  adequate  level  of  technical  expertise 
(Mehregany  2013).  Because  people  have  pride  and  confidence  in  their  ability  to  adapt 
and  learn  (Yukl  2006,  311),  mastery  can  be  achieved  by  matching  followers’  abilities  to 
challenges  (Pink  2009,  207-208).  If  what  leaders  ask  of  their  followers  exceeds  their 
capabilities,  the  result  is  anxiety.  On  the  other  hand,  if  what  leaders  ask  of  their  followers 
falls  short  of  what  they  are  capable  of,  the  result  is  boredom.  Therefore,  the  key  to 
mastery  is  for  leaders  to  match  follower’s  capabilities  to  tasks,  while  also  providing 
opportunities  for  followers  to  increase  their  capabilities  (Pink  2009,  119).  Even  in  routine 
tasks,  when  people  are  given  difficult  problems  to  tackle,  with  the  appropriate  amount  of 
support  and  tools,  they  can  do  things  faster,  smarter,  and  better  (Kanter  2013).  Mastery 
also  requires  strong  cultural  values  for  personal  and  lifelong  development  and  a  culture 
which  supports  relevant  learning  practices  and  quality  improvement  programs  (Yukl 
2006,  308-313).  While  grounded  in  competence  and  skills,  mastery  is  essentially  about 
personal  growth,  learning,  and  approaching  life  from  a  creative  standpoint  rather  than  a 
reactive  one  (Senge  1990,  131). 

The  final  aspect  of  intrinsic  motivation  is  the  fact  that  leaders  must  provide 
followers  with  a  sense  of  purpose  (Pink  2009,  207-208).  Autonomous  people  working 
towards  mastery  will  perform  at  high  levels.  However,  in  order  to  unlock  even  more 
potential,  leaders  need  to  match  that  autonomy  and  mastery  to  some  greater  objective 
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(Pink  2009,  133).  One  way  for  a  leader  to  communieate  and  establish  a  sense  of  purpose 
is  by  establishing  a  vision.  A  vision  is  a  set  of  beliefs  about  how  people  should  act  and 
interact  to  attain  an  idealized  future  state  (Tourish  201 1,  218).  A  clear  vision  of  what  the 
organization  could  accomplish  or  become  helps  people  understand  the  purpose, 
objectives,  and  priorities  of  the  organization  (Yukl  2006,  274).  A  compelling  vision 
contains  four  elements:  ideas,  expectations,  emotional  energy,  and  an  edge.  The  idea 
component  of  a  vision  begins  with  an  honest  assessment  of  the  current  state  of  the 
organization,  a  clearly  defined  picture  of  the  future  state,  and  a  roadmap  for  how  the 
organization  is  going  to  get  there.  A  vision  must  also  clearly  describe  expectations  for 
team  member  behavior.  The  last  two  components,  emotional  energy  and  edge,  deal  with 
how  a  vision  is  communicated.  Emotional  energy  is  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  leaders  use 
to  convey  the  vision  while  edge  is  a  term  used  to  describe  how  to  make  the  vision  stick. 
Edge  pertains  to  creating  a  picture  of  the  vision  which  team  members  can  relate  to.  This 
can  be  done  through  personal  stories,  historical  examples,  slogans,  analogies  and 
metaphors  (Hughes,  Ginnett,  and  Curphy  2012,  658-661).  A  clearly  communicated  vision 
is  paramount  to  an  organization  which  provides  individuals  or  groups  autonomy  and 
discretion  in  their  work  decisions  (Yukl  2006,  274).  Additionally,  for  a  vision  to  be 
successful,  it  needs  to  grow  out  of  the  needs  for  the  entire  organization  and  be  claimed  by 
those  within  it  (Northouse  2007,  187).  A  clearly  communicated  shared  vision  will  foster 
genuine  commitment  throughout  the  organization  and  drive  people  to  excel  and  learn 
because  they  want  to  (intrinsic  motivation)  (Senge  1990,  9).  The  linkage  of  autonomy, 
mastery,  and  purpose  to  intrinsic  motivation  was  also  found  in  research  conducted  by 
James  MacGregor  Burns. 
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In  his  book  “Transforming  Leadership,”  James  MaeGregor  Bums  equates  leading 
people  to  fulfilling  Abraham  Maslow’s  “Hierarchy  of  Needs.”  Leaders  need  to 
comprehend  and  cater  to  an  individual’s  quest  to  reach  self-actualization.  In  a  leadership 
context,  self-actualized  followers  demonstrate  a  capacity  to  grow,  are  flexible,  creative, 
and  competent  (Bums  1978,  117).  This  quest  is  influenced  by  both  internal  and  external 
factors,  both  of  which  can  be  affected  by  leaders.  The  drive  towards  self-actualization  is 
centered  on  the  inward-directed  wants  and  motives  of  self-realization,  self-determination, 
and  self-esteem.  The  amount  of  power  that  one  perceives  he/she  has  in  achieving  these 
wants  and  motives  affects  an  individual’s  level  of  intrinsic  motivation.  By  providing  a 
stmcture  and  climate  which  promotes  self-efficacy,  leaders  will  increase  the  individual 
desire  to  attain  self-actualization  (Burns  1978,  117).  Actions  taken  by  leaders  to  increase 
employee  confidence  in  their  abilities  (self-efficacy)  may  in  fact  motivate  creativity 
(Mumford,  Robledo,  and  Hester  2011,  412).  The  stmcture  and  climate  of  the  organization 
must  also  provide  individuals  a  chance  for  mastery  and  success.  Individuals  who  do  not 
believe  they  have  the  capacity  or  opportunity  to  achieve  mastery  typically  lack  the 
motivation  to  even  try.  Individual  success  strengthens  the  motivational  power  of  efficacy 
and  results  in  an  increase  in  one’s  confidence,  in  their  ability  to  drive  change,  to  remain 
committed  to  personal/unit  goals,  to  overcome  failures  and  obstacles,  and  to  exercise 
control.  Bums  also  researched  the  connections  between  leadership  and  an  individual’s 
drive  towards  self-actualization  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  leaders  lead  by  being  led. 
Building  upon  Maslow’s  hierarchy.  Bums  hypothesizes  that  leaders  can  influence  an 
individual’s  intrinsic  motivation  by  engaging  in  mutual  self-actualization.  This  requires 
leaders  to  turn  their  own  self-actualizing  qualities  outward  and  focus  on  the  needs  and 
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wants  of  his/her  followers.  In  order  to  do  this,  leaders  must  have  the  eapaeity  to  learn 
from  others  and  the  environment.  This  requires  leaders  who  are  willing  to  listen,  be 
guided  by  others,  and  depend  on  others  (Bums  1978,  117).  The  leader  must  comprehend 
the  wants  of  followers  and  then  turn  those  wants  into  legitimate  needs  by  transforming 
them  into  espoused  values.  In  doing  so,  the  leader  will  have  transformed  the  follower’s 
needs  into  hopes  and  aspirations,  from  which  he/she  can  develop  expectations  and 
demands.  The  key  to  this  theory  is  the  ability  of  the  leader  to  remain  one  step  ahead  of 
the  followers  by  continuously  monitoring  evolving  wants,  needs,  and  expectations  and 
adjusting  demands  accordingly.  Burns  concludes  that  his  idea  of  mutual  self- 
actualization,  the  transforming  impact  people  can  have  on  each  other,  is  a  cmcial 
dynamic  in  leadership  (Bums  2003,  139-151). 

To  summarize  this  section  of  the  literature  review  up  to  this  point,  a  key  aspect  of 
a  creative  organization  is  its  ability  to  promote  intrinsic  motivation.  The  organization 
must  provide  individuals  choices  (autonomy)  regarding  how  and  when  to  accomplish 
tasks;  it  must  provide  individuals  an  opportunity  to  become  technically  proficient 
(mastery);  and  the  organization  needs  to  be  unified  under  a  compelling  vision  (purpose). 
Additionally,  leaders  at  all  levels  can  positively  affect  intrinsic  motivation  by  engaging 
followers  in  mutual  self-actualization  and  lead  by  being  led.  In  addition  to  identifying  the 
key  aspect  of  intrinsic  motivation,  the  literature  review  up  to  this  point  also  identified 
some  leadership  competencies/characteristics  which  will  be  used  in  the  gap  analysis: 
remove  unnecessary  constraints  and  grant  followers  autonomy;  believe  that  individuals 
are  generally  self-motivated;  demonstrate  a  sensitivity  to  follower’s  needs;  show 
empathy;  give  effective  and  timely  feedback;  encourage  risk  taking;  create  and 
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communicate  a  vision;  utilize  positive  reinforeement,  encouragement  and  respeet  as 
motivational  tools;  and  be  willing  to  learn  from  others.  The  literature  review  revealed 
three  more  prominent  components  of  a  ereative  organization:  the  need  to  encourage  open 
expression,  the  need  to  improve  mental  models,  and  the  need  to  reward  success. 

Leaders  at  all  levels  must  know  how  to  use  their  power  constructively  to  enhance 
ereativity.  Leaders  need  to  eneourage  the  open  expression  of  ideas  while  also  suppressing 
uncooperative  or  aggressive  reactions  between  group  members  (Hughes,  Ginnett,  and 
Curphy  2012,  311).  Creative  people  are  espeeially  sensitive  to  the  work  environment 
(Mumford,  Robledo,  and  Hester  201 1,  410);  therefore,  leaders  need  to  refrain  from  being 
overly  eritieal  or  passing  judgment  during  the  solution  generation  stage  (Hughes,  Ginnett, 
and  Curphy  2012,  31 1).  Leaders  should  refrain  from  passing  judgment  with  a  simple 
thumbs  up  or  thumbs  down  and  begin  feedbaek  with  the  positive  aspects  of  the  idea 
(Kelley  and  Kelley  2014).  Deeision  makers  must  be  willing  to  delay  and  minimize  the 
evaluation  or  judgment  on  proposed  solutions  while  looking  at  problems  from  as  many 
perspeetives  as  possible.  Additionally,  if  a  leader  is  pereeived  as  unreeeptive  to  new 
ideas,  then  group  members  may  be  unwilling  to  “think  out  of  the  box”  (Hughes,  Ginnett, 
and  Curphy  2012,  309-3 1 1).  Related  to  the  idea  of  open  expression,  ereative 
organizations  review  each  activity  periodically  to  determine  its  effectiveness  and 
worthiness  while  constantly  questioning  traditional  assumptions  (Yukl  2006,  311).  In 
addition  to  having  an  aeeeptance  of  open  expression,  ereative  organizations  also  help 
people  understand  and  improve  their  mental  models.  Information  on  mental  models  was 
not  prevalent  in  reviewed  leadership  literature;  however,  beeause  of  the 
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interconnectedness  of  this  concept  to  the  previous  aspects  of  a  creative  organization,  the 
literature  review  contains  a  lengthy  discussion  on  this  topic. 

Leaders  should  help  people  understand  and  improve  their  mental  models  about 
the  way  things  work  in  organizations  and  the  reasons  for  success  and  failure  (Yukl  2006, 
310).  Mental  models  are  “deeply  ingrained  assumptions,  generalizations,  or  even  pictures 
or  images  that  influence  how  we  understand  the  world  and  how  we  take  action”  (Senge 
1990,  8).  Sometimes,  creative  solutions  to  problems  fail  to  get  put  into  practice  because 
they  conflict  with  an  individual’s  current  mental  model  (Senge  1990,  163).  The  discipline 
of  managing  mental  models  consists  of  surfacing,  testing,  and  improving  our  internal 
pictures  (Senge  1990,  163).  The  first  step  in  managing  a  mental  model  is  to  bring  it  to  the 
surface  and  challenge  it,  so  that  it  can  be  improved  (Senge  1990,  167).  Surfacing  is 
accomplished  by  leaders  promoting  and  developing  personal  awareness  and  reflective 
skills.  If  an  organization  promotes  inquiry  and  questioning,  then  once  brought  to  the 
surface,  the  mental  model  can  be  tested.  The  idea  of  testing  ties  back  into  the  previous 
aspect  of  leaders  creating  an  organization  which  promotes  open  expression.  In  addition  to 
openness,  the  leader  needs  to  create  an  organization  which  makes  decisions  based  on  the 
best  interests  of  the  unit  (Senge  1990,  172).  An  organization  valuing  both  openness  and 
merit  will  lead  to  followers  who  believe  that  they  can  collectively  influence  events  in  the 
organization  (Yukl  2006,  312).  The  final  discipline  to  managing  mental  models  is  to 
improve  one’s  internal  picture.  This  is  accomplished  by  recognizing  the  differences 
between  what  we  say  and  what  we  do;  by  noticing  when  our  thought  process  jumps  from 
observation  to  generalization;  by  being  able  to  articulate  what  we  normally  do  not  say; 
and  by  finding  a  balance  between  inquiry  and  advocacy  (Senge  1990,  176). 
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The  ideal  of  eombining  inquiry  and  advocacy  is  challenging.  When  operating  in 
pure  advocacy,  the  goal  is  to  win  the  argument.  When  inquiry  and  advocacy  are 
combined,  the  goal  is  to  find  the  best  argument.  Leaders  can  practice  and  develop  this 
balance  by  creating  a  climate  where  thinking  is  explicit  and  subject  to  public 
examination.  This  approach  leads  to  genuine  vulnerability,  so  the  organization  must 
support  open  expression  and  individuals  must  resist  personal  attacks.  If  executed 
properly,  the  combination  of  inquiry  and  advocacy  will  shed  light  on  people’s 
assumptions  and  reasoning  and  invite  others  to  inquire  into  them  as  well  (Senge  1990, 
184-185).  This  approach  will  lead  to  individuals  finding  flaws  in  their  own  views  and 
therefore  improving  their  mental  models. 

The  final  key  aspect  of  a  creative  organization  is  rewarding  success.  Leaders  can 
increase  creativity  by  rewarding  success  and  by  not  punishing  mistakes  (Hughes,  Ginnett, 
and  Curphy  2012,  31 1).  However,  leaders  attempting  to  lead  creative  organizations  must 
be  cognizant  of  the  effects  rewards  can  have  on  creative  efforts.  If  the  leader  has  created 
an  organization  which  caters  to  intrinsic  motivation,  then  typical  concrete,  tangible 
rewards  may  prove  less  useful  as  a  motivational  tool  (Mumford,  Robledo,  and  Hester 
201 1,  41 1).  In  fact,  external  rewards  can  actually  have  counterintuitive  consequences  by 
transforming  interesting  tasks  into  chores.  For  tasks  that  demand  flexible-problem 
solving,  inventiveness,  or  conceptual  understanding,  contingent  rewards  can  be 
dangerous  (Pink  2009,  46).  Traditional  “if-then”  rewards  can  extinguish  intrinsic 
motivation  and  crush  creativity  (Pink  2009,  205).  By  diminishing  intrinsic  motivation, 
“if-then”  rewards  can  send  performance,  creativity,  and  even  upstanding  behavior 
“toppling  like  dominoes”  (Pink  2009,  37).  Instead  of  using  traditional  “if-then”  rewards. 
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leaders  wishing  to  foster  ereativity  should  use  “now-that”  rewards.  These  rewards  are 
noneontingent  rewards  given  after  a  task  is  eomplete  and  have  been  shown  to  sustain 
ereativity  levels  (Pink  2009,  206).  In  addition  to  utilizing  “now-that”  rewards,  leaders  ean 
reward  intrinsieally  motivated  individuals  by  providing  them  a  sense  of  aehievement, 
personal  growth,  pride  in  eontributing  to  the  organization’s  sueeess,  and  respeet  for  doing 
a  good  job  (Hughes,  Ginnett,  and  Curphy  2012,  152).  However,  for  relatively  simple 
jobs,  extrinsie,  “if-then,”  rewards  ean  and  should  be  used  to  inerease  employee 
motivation  levels  (Mumford,  Robledo,  and  Hester  201 1,  412). 

Summarizing  eonelusions  made  up  to  this  point,  the  key  aspeets  of  a  ereative 
organization  are  the  need  to  appeal  to  and  increase  an  individual’s  intrinsic  motivation 
level,  the  need  to  encourage  open  expression,  the  need  to  improve  mental  models,  and  the 
need  to  carefully  reward  success.  The  literature  review  has  also  identified  competencies 
and  characteristics  which  will  be  used  in  the  gap  analysis:  remove  unnecessary 
constraints  and  grant  followers  autonomy;  believe  that  individuals  are  generally  self- 
motivated;  demonstrate  a  sensitivity  to  follower’s  needs;  show  empathy;  give  effective 
and  timely  feedback;  encourage  risk  taking;  create  and  communicate  a  vision;  utilize 
positive  reinforcement,  encouragement  and  respect  as  motivational  tools;  be  willing  to 
learn  from  others;  encourage  open  expression  and  be  receptive  to  new  ideas;  demonstrate 
and  be  able  to  develop  personal  awareness  and  reflective  skills;  be  able  to  manage 
internal  mental  models;  and  know  what  types  of  rewards  to  use  and  when.  Using  the  key 
aspects  previously  identified  as  a  guide,  the  next  section  of  the  literature  review  is  an 
examination  of  leadership  theories  and  approaches. 
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Current  and  Contemporary  Leadership  Theories  and  Approaches 
This  section  of  the  literature  review  is  an  examination  of  current  and 


contemporary  leadership  theories  and  approaches.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
examination  of  the  selected  theories  and  approaches.  Each  theory  and  approach  examined 
has  books  and  dedicated  chapters  in  leadership  textbooks  which  fully  analyze  each 
subject.  A  comprehensive  review  of  the  selected  theories  and  approaches  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  thesis.  Therefore,  this  section  will  provide  a  brief  overview  of  the  selected 
theory  or  approach  and  then  identify  leadership  competencies  or  characteristics  which 
can  be  used  for  the  gap  analysis.  Before  inclusion  into  the  literature  review,  the 
competencies  and  characteristics  were  run  through  the  screening  criteria  identified  in  the 
previous  section  of  the  literature  review:  the  need  to  appeal  to  and  increase  an 
individual’s  intrinsic  motivation  level,  the  need  to  encourage  open  expression,  the  need  to 
improve  mental  models,  and  the  need  to  carefully  reward  success.  Additionally,  since  the 
current  Air  Force  leader  development  strategy  is  based  on  competencies,  leadership 
theories  based  on  personality  traits  were  not  examined.  Furthermore,  style  and  situational 
approaches  were  reviewed  but  are  not  included  in  this  thesis.  Both  approaches  deal  with 
when  and  how  to  utilize  leadership  competencies  in  order  to  get  results.  While  both 
approaches  are  necessary  for  comprehensive  leader  development  and  leadership  doctrine, 
they  are  not  included  in  the  literature  review  due  to  the  limited  scope  of  this  thesis.  In 
total,  four  leadership  approaches  and  theories  emerged  with  competencies  which  are 
necessary  for  leaders  who  wish  to  foster  creative  thinking:  skills  approach,  path-goal 
theory,  leader-member  exchange  theory  and  transformational  leadership.  While  not  a 
leadership  theory  or  approach,  information  on  emotional  intelligence  is  included  in  the 
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literature  review  and  will  be  utilized  in  the  gap  analysis.  The  first  leadership  approach 
examined  was  the  skills  approach. 

Skills  Approach 

The  skills  approach  to  leadership  emphasizes  skills  and  abilities  which  can  be 
learned  and  in  turn  create  an  effective  leader  (Northouse  2007,  39).  Two  skill  approaches 
were  examined  for  this  thesis:  the  three-skill  approach  and  the  skills  model.  The  three- 
skill  approach  identifies  three  personal  skills  which  are  required  for  effective  leadership: 
technical,  human,  and  conceptual.  Two  of  the  three  skills,  human  and  conceptual,  are 
relevant  to  this  thesis  and  were  examined  for  leadership  abilities  which  can  produce  a 
creative  culture.  Human  skill  is  defined  as  knowledge  about  and  the  ability  to  work  with 
people,  or  in  other  words,  “people  skills.”  More  specifically,  it  means  being  aware  of 
one’s  own  perspectives  (mental  models)  and  at  the  same  time  being  aware  of  the 
perspective  of  others  (Northouse  2007,  40).  These  skills  include  knowledge  about  human 
behavior  and  group  processes;  the  ability  to  understand  the  feelings,  attitudes,  and 
motives  of  others;  and  the  ability  to  communicate  clearly  and  persuasively  (Yukl  2006, 
200).  Leaders  demonstrating  human  skills  can  adapt  their  own  ideas  to  those  of  others 
and  create  an  atmosphere  of  trust.  As  discussed  in  the  previous  section  of  the  literature 
review,  creativity  is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  climate.  So,  a  leader  who  can  create  a 
trusting  atmosphere  where  individuals  feel  comfortable  and  secure  will  encourage  their 
engagement  into  the  actions  of  the  organization  (Northouse  2007,  41).  A  leader  with 
human  skills  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  motivations  of  others  and  takes  this  perspective 
into  account  when  making  decisions  (Northouse  2007,  42). 
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The  conceptual  skill  deals  with  a  leader’s  ability  to  work  with  ideas  and  concepts. 
These  skills  involve  good  judgment,  foresight,  intuition,  and  creativity  (Yukl  2006,  199). 
This  skill  directly  correlates  to  the  purpose  portion  of  intrinsic  motivation.  A  leader  with 
conceptual  skills  understands  the  ideas  that  shape  an  organization  and  is  good  at  putting 
the  organization’s  goals  into  words  (vision).  A  leader  demonstrating  this  skill  will  be 
comfortable  working  with  abstractions  and  hypothetical  notions  (Northouse  2007,  42). 

Building  off  the  three-skill  approach  is  the  skills  model.  Developed  in  the  early 
1990s,  through  funding  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  skills  model  was  developed 
to  explain  the  relationship  between  a  leader’s  capabilities  and  a  leader’s  performance 
(Northouse  2007,  43).  The  model  assumes  that  leadership  capabilities  can  be  developed 
over  time  through  education  and  experience,  and  frames  these  capabilities  as  knowledge 
and  skills  that  make  effective  leadership  possible  (Northouse  2007,  44).  The  skills  model 
is  built  on  three  leadership  competencies:  problem-solving  skills,  social  judgment  skills, 
and  knowledge.  Problem-solving  skills  are  defined  as  the  leader’s  creative  ability  to  solve 
“new  and  unusual,  ill-defined  organizational  problems”  (Northouse  2007,  44).  These 
skills  include:  ability  to  define  significant  problems,  gather  problem  information, 
formulate  new  understandings  about  the  problem,  and  generate  prototype  plans  for 
problem  solutions  (Northouse  2007,  44-45).  The  second  competency  of  social  judgment 
skills  is  the  people  skills  which  are  required  to  solve  unique  organizational  problems. 

Social  judgment  skills  are  very  similar  to  the  human  skills  which  were  defined  in 
the  three-skill  approach  to  leadership.  This  model  takes  human  skills  and  breaks  it  into 
the  following  categories:  perspective  taking,  social  perceptiveness,  behavioral  flexibility, 
and  social  performance  (Northouse  2007,  46).  Perspective  is  defined  as  being  sensitive  to 
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and  understanding  other  people’s  perspeetives.  In  short,  it  is  empathy.  Soeial 
pereeptiveness  is  insight  and  awareness  into  how  people  in  the  organization  function, 
their  goals,  their  problems,  and  what  motivates  them  (Northouse  2007,  46).  Behavioral 
flexibility  is  a  leader’s  ability  to  change  and  adapt  in  correlation  with  other’s  perspectives 
in  the  organization.  This  requires  leaders  to  remain  open  and  demonstrate  a  willingness  to 
change  (Northouse  2007,  46).  Social  performance  skills,  such  as  persuasion,  conflict 
resolution,  and  coaching;  enable  a  leader  to  clearly  communicate  his/her  vision  to  others. 

The  final  competency  of  the  skills  model  is  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  the 
accumulation  of  information  and  the  mental  structures  (mental  models)  used  to  organize 
that  information.  Knowledge  emerges  from  the  facts  and  the  mental  models  that  we  apply 
the  facts  to.  When  combined  with  experience,  knowledge  makes  it  possible  for  leaders  to 
think  about  complex  system  issues  and  identifying  possible  solutions  (Northouse  2007, 
47-48). 

In  summary,  the  skills  model  identifies  three  competencies  (problem-solving 
skills,  social  judgment  skills,  and  knowledge)  which  are  required  for  effective  leaders. 
The  competencies  and  characteristics  identified  by  the  three-skill  approach  and  the  skills 
model  are:  demonstrates  social-competence;  communicates  effectively;  develops  and 
engages  in  mutual  trusting  relationships;  demonstrates  problem-solving  skills; 
understands  the  aspects  of  conflict  resolution;  and  is  skilled  at  the  art  of  persuasion.  The 
following  competencies  were  previously  identified  and  reiterated  by  the  skills  approach 
and/or  skills  model:  demonstrate  a  sensitivity  to  follower’s  needs;  shows  empathy;  create 
and  communicate  a  vision;  demonstrate  and  be  able  to  develop  personal  awareness  and 
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reflective  skills;  and  be  able  to  manage  internal  mental  models.  The  next  theory  examined 
was  the  path-goal  theory  of  leadership. 

Path-Goal  Theory 

The  path-goal  theory,  based  heavily  on  what  motivates  people,  is  about  leaders 
motivating  individuals  to  accomplish  unit  goals.  The  theory  is  based  on  the  expectancy 
theory  which  states  that  employees  will  be  motivated  if  they  think  they  are  capable  of 
performing  their  work  (mastery),  if  they  believe  that  their  efforts  will  result  in  a  positive 
outcome,  and  if  they  believe  that  the  work  they  are  doing  is  worthwhile  (purpose)  (Yukl 
2011,  290).  The  theory  suggests  that  leaders  should  choose  behaviors  that  complement  or 
supplement  what  is  missing  in  the  workplace.  Leaders  should  try  and  enhance  employee 
goal  attainment  by  providing  information,  rewards,  or  by  removing  obstacles  (Hughes, 
Ginnett,  and  Curphy  2012,  542).  The  path-goal  theory  describes  four  different  approaches 
to  leadership;  directive,  supportive,  participative,  and  achievement-oriented  (Northouse 
2007,  129).  The  theory  states  that  leaders  may  exhibit  any  or  all  of  these  four  styles  with 
various  subordinates  during  different  situations.  After  examining  the  four  styles  through 
the  screening  criteria  established  in  the  previous  section  of  the  literature  review,  the 
participative  and  achievement-oriented  approaches  are  applicable  to  this  thesis. 

Participative  leadership  consists  of  sharing  decision  making  with  subordinates.  A 
participative  leader  consults  with  subordinates,  obtains  their  ideas  and  opinions,  and 
integrates  their  suggestions  into  the  decision  making  process  (Yukl  2006,  219). 
Participative  leadership  has  a  positive  impact  when  subordinates  are  autonomous  because 
it  involves  them  in  the  decision  making  and  structure  of  the  work  being  performed 


(Northouse  2007,  134). 
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The  path-goal  theory  states  that  an  achievement-orientated  approach  is  most 
effective  when  subordinates  are  dealing  with  an  ambiguous  task.  This  type  of  leadership 
is  defined  by  challenging  subordinates  to  perform  work  at  the  highest  level  possible.  It 
requires  leaders  to  set  exceptionally  high  standards  and  expectations  and  seek  continuous 
improvement  (Northouse  2007,  130).  Leaders  should  emphasize  excellence  in 
performance  and  show  confidence  in  subordinate’s  ability  to  reach  expectations  (Yukl 
2006,  219).  By  setting  high  expectations,  the  theory  suggests  that  subordinate’s 
confidence  level  will  increase  (Northouse  2007,  134). 

The  path-goal  theory  is  directly  applicable  to  the  creative  organization 
components  of  intrinsic  motivation  and  open  expression.  The  following  leadership 
competencies  from  the  path-goal  theory  were  identified  and  will  be  utilized  in  the  gap 
analysis:  sets  high  standards  and  seeks  continuous  improvement.  In  addition,  the 
following  previously  identified  competencies  were  also  found  in  the  path-goal  theory: 
removes  unnecessary  constraints  and  grants  followers  autonomy;  utilizes  positive 
reinforcement,  encouragement,  and  respect  as  motivational  tools;  be  willing  to  learn  from 
others;  and  encourage  open  expression  and  be  receptive  to  new  ideas.  The  next  leadership 
theory  examined  is  the  leader-member  exchange  theory. 

Leader-Member  Exchange  Theory 

The  leader-member  exchange  (LMX)  theory  examines  leadership  through  the 

interactions  between  leaders  and  followers  (Yukl  2006,  117).  The  theory  is  based  on 

research  which  analyzed  the  impacts  a  leader’s  relationship  has  on  follower  performance 

(Anad  et  al.  201 1,  31 1).  The  research  revealed  two  general  types  of  relationships:  those 

based  on  expanded  and  negotiated  role  responsibilities;  and  those  based  on  the  formal 
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defined  roles.  Researeh  coneluded  that  the  individuals  who  had  an  expanded  relationship 
with  their  leader  reeeived  more  information,  influence,  confidence,  and  concern  from 
their  leaders.  This  increase  in  attention  resulted  in  followers  who  were  more  dependable, 
more  involved,  and  more  communicative  (Northouse  2007,  154).  High  quality 
relationships  are  characterized  by  mutual  influence,  negotiability,  and  trust  and  respect 
(Anad  et  al.  201 1,  312).  The  theory  suggests  that  leaders  should  develop  high-quality 
exchanges  with  all  of  his  or  her  subordinates  rather  than  just  a  few.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  treat  all  subordinates  exactly  the  same,  but  each  person  should  perceive  that 
he  or  she  is  an  important  member  of  the  team  (Yukl  2006,  121).  These  high-quality 
exchanges  develop  over  time  through  three  definitive  phases:  stranger,  acquaintance,  and 
partner  (Hughes,  Ginnett,  and  Curphy,  2012,  523).  As  the  relationship  between  the 
subordinate  and  leader  matures,  mutual  trust  is  developed  and  the  subordinate’s  focus 
begins  to  shift  from  self-interest  to  the  purpose  and  goals  of  the  organization  (purpose). 
Leaders  who  are  able  to  progress  to  the  partner  phase  will  have  developed  a  relationship 
that  is  based  on  a  high  degree  of  mutual  trust,  respect,  and  obligation  towards  each  other 
(Yukl  2006,  118).  Followers  who  have  a  mature  partnership  with  their  leader  are  said  to 
be  more  effective  at  work,  be  willing  to  do  more  than  is  required  and  look  for  innovative 
ways  to  achieve  the  group’s  goals  (Northouse  2007,  158).  In  response  to  this  increase  in 
dedication,  studies  have  shown  that  leaders  respond  by  giving  the  followers  more 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  (autonomy)  (Northouse  2007,  158).  Tying  this  back 
into  the  aspects  of  a  creative  organization,  establishing  partnerships  with  subordinates 
will  directly  appeal  to  their  intrinsic  motivation  level. 
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The  high-level  exchanges  necessary  to  reach  the  partner  phase  are  “inextricably 
bound  to  effective  communication”  (Northouse  2007,  159).  Communication  is  the  means 
leaders  use  to  create,  nurture,  and  sustain  the  high-level  exchanges  (Northouse  2007, 

159).  In  the  context  of  this  theory,  being  able  to  correct  performance  deficiencies  through 
effective  and  accurate  feedback  is  a  cornerstone  leadership  attribute  (Yukl  2006,  124). 
There  is  a  direct  correlation  to  leader’s  practicing  the  LMX  theory  and  positive 
organizational  outcomes  such  as  an  increase  in  commitment,  job  climate,  innovation,  and 
empowerment  (Northouse  2007,  159).  However,  once  the  partner  relationships  have  been 
established,  leaders  must  continue  to  provide  attention  to  their  subordinates,  remain 
responsive  to  their  needs,  and  utilize  persuasion  and  consultation  for  influence  (Yukl 
2006,  118). 

The  LMX  theory  of  leadership  is  based  off  the  positive  outcomes  derived  from  a 
partnership  between  leaders  and  followers.  The  willingness  of  the  leader  to  engage  into  a 
mutual  trusting  relationship  will  increase  follower’s  intrinsic  motivation  levels  and 
improve  their  willingness  and  ability  to  think  creatively.  Effective  communication, 
especially  in  the  realm  of  feedback,  is  a  key  leadership  attribute  for  this  theory.  The  next 
theory  examined  was  transformational  leadership.  LMX  and  transformational  leadership 
are  the  most  frequently  examined  theories  of  leadership  over  the  past  twenty  years  (Anad 
et  al.  201 1,  318).  Since  both  theories  are  grounded  in  the  social  exchange  process, 
research  has  concluded  that  there  are  significant  congruencies  between  LMX  and 
transformational  leadership  (Anad  et  al.  201 1,  318). 
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Transformational  Leadership 

Transformational  leadership,  with  its  emphasis  on  intrinsie  motivation  and 
follower  development,  has  been  the  foeus  of  leadership  researeh  sinee  the  early  1980s. 
The  theory  is  eoneerned  with  emotions,  values,  ethies,  standards,  and  long-term  goals; 
and  foeuses  on  assessing  follower’s  motives,  fulfilling  their  needs,  and  treating  them  with 
respect  and  dignity  (Northouse  2007,  175).  In  1978,  James  MacGregor  Burns,  in  his  book 
“Leadership,”  identified  leadership  as  either  transactional  or  transformational  (Bums 
1978,  19-21).  He  defined  transactional  leaders  as  ones  who  lead  through  a  series  of  social 
exchanges.  This  type  of  leadership  occurs  when  the  leader  rewards  or  disciplines 
followers  based  on  the  adequacy  of  their  performance  (Bass  and  Riggio  2006,  4). 
Conversely,  a  transformational  leader  stimulates,  inspires,  and  engages  followers  to 
commit  to  a  shared  vision  (Burns  1978,  20)  and  challenges  them  to  be  innovative 
problem  solvers  (Bass  and  Riggio  2006,  54).  Transformational  leaders  encourage 
follower  creativity  and  innovation  by  promoting  follower’s  autonomy  (Diaz-Saenz  2011, 
301)  and  providing  a  climate  that  supports  followers’  innovative  efforts  (Bass  and  Riggio 
2006,  54).  Transformational  leaders  do  much  more  with  colleagues  and  followers  than 
just  focus  on  simple  exchanges.  This  type  of  leadership  requires  charismatic  leaders  to 
inspire  followers  with  challenge  and  persuasion  by  providing  both  meaning  and 
understanding  to  their  efforts.  Transformational  leadership  expands  the  follower’s 
abilities  through  empowerment  and  intellectual  stimulation.  Lastly,  transformational 
leadership  considers  each  individual  and  provides  support,  mentoring  and  coaching. 

There  are  four  components  to  transformational  leadership:  idealized  influence, 
inspirational  motivation,  intellectual  stimulation,  and  individualized  consideration.  When 
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combined,  the  four  eomponents  of  transformational  leadership  appeal  to  an  individual’s 
intrinsic  motivation  level  whieh  stimulates  ereativity  (Bass  and  Riggio  2006,  53). 

Idealized  influenee  eomes  from  both  the  leaders’  aetions  and  in  the  way  the  leader 
is  pereeived  by  his/her  followers.  A  transformational  leader’s  aetions  allow  them  to  serve 
as  role  models  and  they  are  admired,  respeeted,  and  trusted  by  followers  (Northouse 
2007,  181).  Additionally,  transformational  leaders  are  seen  by  their  followers  to  have 
extraordinary  eapabilities,  persistenee,  determination,  and  ean  be  eounted  on  to 
demonstrate  high  standards  of  ethieal  and  moral  conduct  (Bass  and  Riggio  2006,  6). 
Transformational  leaders  provide  followers  with  a  vision  and  a  sense  of  mission 
(Northouse  2007,  182). 

Through  inspirational  motivation,  transformational  leaders  gamer  enthusiasm  and 
optimism  by  providing  followers  meaning  and  challenge  to  their  work.  In  practiee, 
leaders  use  symbols  and  emotional  appeals  to  foeus  follower’s  efforts  towards  objeetives 
greater  than  their  own  self-interest  (Northouse  2007,  183).  This  inereased  enthusiasm  and 
optimism  should  motivate  followers  to  be  more  ereative  in  their  efforts  and  produets 
(Bass  and  Riggio  2006,  53).  Transformational  leaders  get  followers  involved  in  ereating  a 
vision  for  the  organization  and  then  elearly  eommunieate  this  shared  vision  and 
expeetations.  Transformational  leaders  use  inspirational  motivation  to  build  emotional 
eommitment  to  a  mission  or  goal  and  move  followers  to  eonsider  the  moral  values 
involved  in  their  efforts  (Bass  and  Riggio  2006,  37).  By  inereasing  the  pereeption  that  the 
follower’s  tasks  and  objectives  are  eonsistent  with  their  authentie  interests  and  values, 
leaders  will  inerease  a  follower’s  intrinsie  motivation  level  (Yukl  2006,  264). 
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Intellectual  stimulation  is  created  when  the  leader  stimulates  the  followers’  efforts 


to  be  innovative  and  creative  through  questioning  assumptions,  reframing  problems,  and 
approaching  old  situations  in  new  ways  (Bass  and  Riggio  2006,  7).  Transformational 
leaders  encourage  followers  to  try  new  approaches  and  refrains  from  criticism  when  they 
differ  from  his/her  own  opinion  (Northouse  2007,  183). 

Individualized  consideration  requires  leaders  to  view  individuals  as  whole  persons 
rather  than  just  an  employee  of  the  organization  and  consistently  engages  in  two-way 
communication.  This  factor  is  displayed  by  leaders  who  provide  a  supportive  climate  by 
listening  carefully  to  the  individual  needs  of  followers  (Northouse  2007,  183)  and 
displaying  empathy  (Bass  and  Riggio  2006,  174).  Transformational  leaders  pay  attention 
to  each  individual’s  needs  for  achievement  and  growth  by  acting  as  a  coach  or  mentor, 
and  delegates  tasks  as  a  way  to  develop  followers  (Northouse  2007,  183).  The  following 
table  summarizes  the  four  components  of  transformational  leadership  (see  table  1): 


Table  1.  Transformational  Leadership  Components 


Idealized  Influence 

Provides  vision  and  sense  of  mission,  instills  pride,  gains  respect  and 
trust,  become  role-models,  demonstrates  hi^  standards  of  ethical  and 
moral  conduct 

Inspirational  Motivation 

Communicates  hi^  expectations,  demonstrates  commitment  to  goals  and 
shared  vision;  displays  enthusiasm  and  optimism;  provides  meaning  and 
challenge  to  work;  arousing  individual  and  team  spirit 

Intellectual  Stimulation 

Encourages  innovation  and  creativity;  promotes  intelligence,  rationality, 
and  creative  problem  solving 

Individual  Consideration 

Gives  personal  attention,  treats  each  employee  individually,  coaches  and 
mentors;  creates  environment  to  maximize  potential  of  each  employee 

Source:  Bernard  M.  Bass,  Leadership,  Psychology  and  Organizational  Behavior  (New 
York;  Harper,  1990),  22. 
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In  addition  to  the  four  components  of  transformational  leadership,  there  are  five 
core  leadership  competencies  directly  correlated  to  transformational  leaders:  critical 
evaluation  and  problem  detection;  envisioning;  communicating  a  vision;  impression 
management;  and  how  and  when  to  empower  individuals  (Bass  and  Riggio  2006,  150). 
Another  source  in  the  literature  review  identified  the  following  transformational  leader 
characteristics:  developing  a  vision;  superb  rhetorical  skills;  presenting  an  unshakeable 
image  of  self-confidence,  strength,  and  moral  conviction;  and  establishing  strong 
personal  bonds  with  followers  (Hughes,  Ginnett,  and  Curphy  2012,  583).  Further 
research  added  the  need  to  set  high  performance  expectations  (Diaz-Saenz  2011,  301). 

In  addition  to  these  competencies,  leaders  who  desire  to  be  transformational  need 
broad  interpersonal  skills,  maintain  a  global  perspective,  have  the  ability  to  build  a 
community,  are  sensitive  to  diversity,  and  display  empathy  towards  their  followers  (Bass 
and  Riggio  2006,  151).  Research  on  transformational  leadership  by  Bennis  and  Nanus, 
published  in  their  1985  book  “Leaders:  The  Strategies  For  Taking  Charge,”  identified 
four  common  strategies  used  by  transformational  leaders  (Northouse  2007,  187).  First, 
leaders  established  and  communicated  a  clear  vision  of  the  future  state  for  the 
organization.  Second,  transforming  leaders  were  social  architects  within  the  organization, 
meaning  that  they  created  a  shape  or  form  for  the  shared  meanings  maintained  within  the 
organization.  Third,  they  created  trust  in  the  organization  by  making  their  own  positions 
known  and  then  standing  by  them.  Finally,  transformational  leaders  knew  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  emphasized  their  strengths  rather  than  dwelling  on  their  weaknesses 
(Northouse  2007,  187). 
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The  principles  of  transformational  leadership  directly  apply  to  three  of  the  four 
components  of  a  creative  organization:  the  need  to  increase  intrinsic  motivation,  the  need 
to  encourage  open  expression,  and  the  need  to  improve  mental  models.  By  displaying 
individualized  influence  and  inspirational  motivation,  leaders  will  positively  affect 
follower’s  intrinsic  motivational  levels.  Follower’s  mental  models  will  be  challenged 
through  intellectual  stimulation  and  a  leader  practicing  individualized  consideration  will 
foster  a  climate  which  accepts  and  practices  open  expression.  The  combination  of 
inspirational  motivation  and  individualized  consideration  may  also  increase  an 
individual’s  self-efficacy  (Yukl  2006,  264),  a  topic  previously  identified  in  the  literature 
review.  Additionally,  the  foundation  of  this  theory  is  the  ability  of  the  leader  to  remain 
one  step  ahead  of  the  followers  by  continuously  monitoring  evolving  wants,  needs  and 
expectations  and  adjusting  demands  accordingly.  This  idea  mirrors  the  concept  of  mutual 
self-actualization,  which  was  also  discussed  in  the  previous  section  of  the  literature 
review  (Bums  2003,  139-151).  Research  on  transformational  leadership  identified  18 
leadership  competencies.  All  but  one  (demonstrates  high  standards  of  ethical  and  moral 
conduct)  have  been  previously  identified.  In  fact  of  the  22  competencies  identified  so  far, 
18  are  directly  correlated  with  the  theory  of  transformational  leadership.  These  findings 
directly  support  a  RAND  Corporation  published  thesis  which  recommended  the  Air 
Force  add  transformational  leadership  competencies  to  its  leadership  doctrine. 

In  a  2001  National  Defense  Fellow  study  published  by  the  RAND  Corporation, 
titled  “Developing  Aerospace  Leaders  for  the  Twenty  First  Century,”  Lt  Col  Nancy  E. 
Weaver  examined  the  need  to  incorporate  emerging  leadership  philosophies  into  Air 
Force  leadership  doctrine.  Her  research  was  aimed  at  identifying  a  set  of  clear  and 
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recognizable  leadership  competencies  and  spanned  classical  and  contemporary  leadership 
theories.  She  recommended  that  Air  Force  doctrine  include  Transformational  Leadership 
competencies  if  the  service  wanted  to  drive  innovation  and  change  instead  of  merely 
responding  to  it  (Weaver  2001,  40). 

Although  not  a  leadership  approach  or  theory,  the  next  and  final  topic  of  this 
section  of  the  literature  review  is  emotional  intelligence.  This  topic  was  reviewed  because 
both  LMX  and  transformational  leadership  theories  deal  with  evoking  and  managing  the 
emotions  of  followers.  As  such,  there  should  be  a  strong  connection  between 
transformational  leadership  and  emotional  intelligence  (Bass  and  Riggio  2006,  173). 

Emotional  Intelligence 

Emotional  intelligence  is  about  the  interplay  between  our  emotions  (affective 
domain)  and  thinking  (cognitive  domain)  and  is  concerned  with  our  ability  to  understand 
emotions  and  apply  this  understanding  to  life’s  tasks  (Northouse  2007,  22).  Effective 
leaders  do  not  “buy  into”  or  try  and  suppress  their  inner  feelings,  instead  they  approach 
them  in  a  mindful,  values-driven,  and  productive  way  (David  and  Congleton  2013). 
Research  has  identified  a  positive  relationship  between  emotional  intelligence  and 
transformational  leadership,  through  an  increase  in  the  follower’s  positive  perception  of 
the  leader  (Diaz-Saenz  2011,  305).  The  ability  to  understand  and  influence  emotions  in 
others  will  help  a  leader  who  is  attempting  to  arouse  followers’  optimism  and  enthusiasm 
(Yukl  2006,  202).  The  relationship  between  leaders’  emotions  and  their  effects  on  teams 
and  performance  became  popularized  by  researcher  Daniel  Goleman  (Hughes,  Ginnett, 
and  Curphy  2012,  222). 
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In  his  book  Emotional  Intelligence,  Daniel  Goleman  defines  emotional 
intelligence  as  “being  able  to  rein  in  emotional  impulse;  to  read  another’s  innermost 
feelings;  and  to  handle  relationships  smoothly”  (Goleman  1995,  xiii).  He  argues  that 
fundamental  ethical  stances  are  derived  from  underlying  emotional  capacities  (Goleman 
1995,  xxii).  Individuals  who  demonstrate  emotional  intelligence  possess  the  following 
characteristics:  self-motivation,  persistence,  the  ability  to  control  impulses  and  delay 
gratification,  and  the  ability  to  regulate  emotions  so  that  distress  does  not  hamper  one’s 
ability  to  make  sound  decisions  (Goleman  1995,  34).  Emotion  recognition  ability, 
positive  affectivity,  and  agreeableness  all  positively  correlate  to  transformational 
leadership  behavior  (Bass  and  Riggio  2006,  174).  Additionally,  emotional  intelligence  is 
comprised  of  five  abilities  which  are  presented  in  further  detail  in  the  following  table  (see 
table  2):  knowing  one’s  emotions,  managing  emotions,  motivating  oneself,  recognizing 
emotions  in  others,  and  handling  relationships.  An  emotionally  intelligent  leader  can 
monitor  his  or  her  moods  through  self-awareness,  change  them  for  the  better  through  self¬ 
management,  understand  their  impact  through  empathy,  and  act  in  ways  that  boost  others’ 
moods  through  relationship  management  (Goleman,  Boyatzis,  and  McKee  2001). 
Emotional  intelligence  can  be  learned  through  individual  coaching,  relevant  feedback, 
and  a  strong  desire  for  personal  development  (Yukl  2006,  202). 
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Table  2.  Emotional  Intelligence  Competencies 


Knowing  one's  emotions 

Self  awareness  -  recognizing  a  feeling  as  it  happens  -  is  the  keystone  to 
emotional  intelligence.  The  ability  to  monitor  feelings  from  moment  to 
moment  is  cmcial  to  psychological  insight  and  self-understanding.  An 
inability  to  notice  our  tme  feelings  leaves  us  at  their  mercy.  People  with  a 
greater  certainty  about  their  feelings  are  better  pilots  of  their  lives,  having 
a  surer  sense  about  how  they  realty  feel  about  personal  decisions. 

Managing  emotions 

Handing  feelings  so  they  are  appropriate  is  an  ability  that  builds  on  self- 
awareness.  Managing  emotions  includes  the  capacity  to  soothe  oneseU^ 
to  shake  off  rampant  anxiety,  gloom,  or  irritability.  People  who  are  poor 
in  this  ability  are  constantty  battling  feelings  of  distress,  while  those  who 
excel  in  it  can  bounce  back  lar  more  quickty  from  life's  setbacks  and 
upsets. 

Motivating  oneself 

Marshalling  emotions  in  the  service  of  a  goal  is  essential  for  paying 
attention,  for  self-motivation  and  mastery,  and  for  creativity.  Emotional 
self-control  -  delaying  gratification  and  stifling  impulsiveness  -  underlies 
accomplishment  of  every  sort.  And  being  able  to  get  into  the  "flow"  state 
enables  outstanding  performance  of  all  kinds.  People  who  have  this  skill 
tend  to  be  more  highly  productive  and  effective  in  whatever  they 
undertake. 

Recognizing  emotions  in  others 

Empathy,  another  ability  that  builds  on  emotional  self-awareness,  is  the 
fimdamental  "people  skill."  People  who  are  empathic  are  more  attuned  to 
the  subtle  social  signals  that  indicate  what  others  need  or  want.  This 
makes  them  better  at  callings  such  as  the  caring  professions,  teaching, 
sales,  and  management. 

Handling  relationships 

The  art  of  relationships  is  a  skill  in  managing  emotions  in  others  and  is 
comprised  of  social  competence  and  incompetence.  These  are  the 
abilities  that  undergird  popularity,  leadership,  and  interpersonal 
effectiveness.  People  who  excel  in  these  skills  do  well  at  anything  that 
relies  on  interacting  smoothty  with  others;  they  are  social  stars. 

Source:  Daniel  Goleman,  Emotional  Intelligence  (New  York;  Bantam  Books,  1995),  43. 


Empathy  is  a  key  aspect  of  emotional  intelligence  and  has  been  identified  as  a  key 
leadership  competency  throughout  this  literature  review.  In  the  context  of  emotional 
intelligence,  empathy  is  defined  as  “the  ability  to  comprehend  another’s  feelings  and  to 
re-experience  them  oneself’  (Ashakansay  and  Humphrey  2011,  371).  This  definition  is 
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more  of  an  interactive  view  of  empathy  which  is  based  on  the  theory  that  leaders  need  to 
create  a  “reciprocal  interactive  empathic  bond”  with  others,  rather  than  just  passively 
receiving  others’  emotions  (Ashakansay  and  Humphrey  2011,  371).  Since  this  definition 
appears  to  meet  the  intent  of  empathy  identified  throughout  the  literature  review,  this 
definition  for  empathy  was  used  during  the  gap  analysis. 

This  concludes  this  section  of  the  literature  review  which  identified  key 
leadership  competencies  required  for  leaders  wanting  to  develop  a  creative  organization. 
These  competencies  were  identified  by  reviewing  current  and  contemporary  leadership 
literature  through  the  lens  established  in  the  first  section  of  the  literature  review  which 
identified  the  key  aspects  of  a  creative  organization.  The  key  competencies  identified  in 
this  section  of  the  literature  review  were;  demonstrates  social-competence,  communicates 
effectively;  develops  and  engages  in  mutual  trusting  relationships;  demonstrates  problem¬ 
solving  skills;  understands  the  aspects  of  conflict  resolution;  skilled  at  the  art  of 
persuasion;  sets  high  standards;  seeks  continuous  improvement;  demonstrates  high 
standards  of  ethical  and  moral  conduct;  displays  ability  to  manage  emotions  and  display 
emotional  self-control.  In  addition,  the  following  competencies  identified  during  the  first 
section  of  the  literature  review  were  also  found  during  the  review  of  leadership  theories 
and  approaches:  removes  unnecessary  constraints  and  grants  followers  autonomy;  utilizes 
positive  reinforcement,  encouragement,  and  respect  as  motivational  tools;  be  willing  to 
learn  from  others;  encourage  open  expression  and  be  receptive  to  new  ideas;  demonstrate 
a  sensitivity  to  follower’s  needs;  shows  empathy;  create  and  communicate  a  vision; 
demonstrate  and  be  able  to  develop  personal  awareness  and  reflective  skills,  and  be  able 
to  manage  internal  mental  models.  The  final  section  of  the  literature  review  is  a 
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description  of  the  current  leadership  competencies  prescribed  in  Air  Force  leadership 
doctrine. 


Air  Force  Leadership  Competencies 

The  Air  Force  leader  development  strategy  is  built  around  eight  institutional 
competencies:  embodies  airman  culture,  communicating,  leading  people,  fostering 
collaborative  relationships,  employing  military  capabilities,  enterprise  perspective, 
managing  organizations  and  resources,  and  strategic  vision.  These  competencies  are 
“measurable  clusters  of  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  required  of  all  Airmen  and  are 
needed  to  operate  successfully  in  a  constantly  changing  environment”  (Department  of  the 
Air  Force  2011b,  37)  and  are  developed  during  one’s  career  through  a  combination  of 
education,  training,  and  experience.  The  Air  Force  further  defines  these  competencies  as 
“attributes  an  individual  possesses  to  successfully  and  consistently  perform  a  given  task, 
under  specified  conditions,  or  meeting  a  defined  standard  of  performance”  (Department 
of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  40).  Each  of  the  competencies  are  defined  by  supporting  sub¬ 
competencies.  The  next  section  defines  each  of  the  competencies,  beginning  with 
embodies  airman  culture. 


Embodies  Airman  Culture 

The  competency  of  embodies  airman  culture  is  supported  by  the  four  sub¬ 
competencies  of:  ethical  leadership,  followership,  warrior  ethos,  and  develops  self  The 
sub-competency  of  ethical  leadership  expects  Airmen  to  promote  the  Air  Eorce  core 
values  through  goals,  actions,  and  behaviors.  It  also  calls  for  Airmen  to  develop  trust  and 
commitment  through  words  and  actions  while  also  being  accountable  for  respective  areas 
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of  responsibility,  operations  of  their  unit,  and  in  their  own  personal  aetions.  Lastly, 
ethieal  leadership  requires  that  Airmen  maintain  checks  and  balances  on  themselves  and 
others  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  54). 

The  sub-competency  of  followership  requires  Airmen  to  comprehend  and  value 
the  essential  role  of  followership  in  mission  accomplishment.  It  calls  for  Airmen  to  seek 
command,  guidance,  and/or  leadership  while  providing  unbiased  advice.  Followership 
requires  Airmen  to  align  priorities  and  actions  toward  chain  of  command  guidance  and  to 
exercise  flexibility  and  adapt  quickly  to  alternating  role  as  leader/follower  (Department 
of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  54). 

Possessing  a  warrior  ethos  is  defined  as  exhibiting  both  moral  and  physical 
courage  during  times  of  physical  and  mental  hardships.  Warrior  ethos  is  also  about 
Airmen  continuously  honing  their  skills  in  order  to  support  the  employment  of  military 
capabilities.  Finally,  warrior  ethos  demands  that  Airmen  display  military  bearing,  self- 
discipline,  and  self-control  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  54). 

The  final  sub-competency  supporting  the  competency  of  embodies  airman  culture 
is  develops  self  This  sub-competency  requires  Airmen  to  introspectively  assess 
themselves  to  identify  strengths  and  developmental  needs.  It  calls  for  Airmen  to  seek  and 
incorporate  feedback  on  their  own  performance  and  be  cognizant  of  their  personal  impact 
on  others.  Lastly,  it  calls  for  Airmen  to  continually  increase  their  breadth  and  depth  of 
knowledge  and  skills  while  developing  life-long  learning  habits  (Department  of  the  Air 
Force  2011b,  54). 
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Communicating 


The  competency  of  communicating  is  supported  by  the  two  sub-competeneies  of 
speaking  and  writing  and  aetive  listening.  The  speaking  and  writing  sub-eompetency 
ehallenges  Airmen  to  verbally  and  non-verbally  articulate  ideas  and  intent  in  a  clear, 
coneise,  and  convincing  manner.  It  also  ealls  for  Airmen  to  be  able  to  adjust  their 
communieation  approach  based  on  the  operational  environment  and  needs  of  the 
audienee.  Lastly,  Airmen  need  to  create  effective  communieation  bridges  among  units, 
organizations,  and  institutions  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  55). 

The  sub-eompetency  of  active  listening  requires  Airmen  to  foster  the  free  flow  of 
ideas  in  an  atmosphere  of  open  exehange  and  asks  Airmen  to  aetively  attempt  to 
understand  other’s  point  of  view.  Lastly,  active  listening  encourages  Airmen  to  solicit 
feedback  to  ensure  that  the  intent  of  their  message  was  understood  (Department  of  the  Air 
Foree  2011b,  55). 


Leading  People 

The  competency  of  leading  people  is  defined  by  the  three  sub-eompetencies  of 
develops  and  inspires  others,  taking  care  of  people,  and  diversity.  In  order  to  develop  and 
inspire  others.  Airmen  need  to  help  and  motivate  others  to  improve  their  skills  and 
enhanee  their  performance  through  feedback,  coaching,  mentoring,  and  delegating. 
Airmen  also  need  to  empower  others  and  guide  them  in  the  direetion  of  their  goals  and 
mission  aecomplishment.  Finally,  Airmen  must  inspire  others  to  transcend  their  own  self- 
interests  and  embrace  personal  sacrifice  and  risk  for  the  good  of  the  organization  and 
mission  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  55). 
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Taking  care  of  people  requires  Airmen  to  adopt  a  people  first  attitude  and  attend 
to  the  physieal,  mental,  ethical,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  fellow  Airmen  and  their 
families.  Additionally,  Airmen  need  to  create  an  environment  where  Airmen  take  care  of 
Airmen  24/7,  365  days  a  year  and  integrate  wellness  into  mission  aceomplishment. 
Finally,  the  sub-eompetency  of  taking  eare  of  people  asks  leaders  to  establish  work-life 
balance  through  time  management  and  setting  clear  expeetations  and  priorities 
(Department  of  the  Air  Foree  2011b,  56). 

The  sub-competeney  of  diversity  requires  leaders  to  leverage  differenees  in 
individual  eharacteristies,  experiences,  and  abilities.  It  calls  for  Airmen  to  foster  an 
inclusive  environment,  show  respect  for  others  regardless  of  the  situation,  and  treat 
people  in  an  equitable  manner  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  56). 

Fostering  Collaborative  Relationships 

The  leadership  eompetency  of  fostering  eollaborative  relationships  is  supported 
by  two  sub-competencies:  builds  teams  and  coalitions  and  negotiating.  Leaders  must 
build  effeetive  teams  for  goal  and  mission  aecomplishment  and  to  improve  the  team’s 
performanee.  They  need  to  contribute  to  group  identity  while  fostering  cohesiveness, 
confidence,  and  cooperation.  Additionally,  in  order  to  build  teams  and  coalitions.  Airmen 
must  see  and  attend  to  the  interests,  goals,  and  values  of  other  individuals  and 
institutions.  Finally,  teams  and  coalitions  can  be  built  by  developing  networks  and 
alliances  that  span  organizational,  service,  department,  ageney,  and  national  boundaries 
(Department  of  the  Air  Foree  2011b,  56). 

The  other  sub-competeney  in  fostering  eollaborative  relationships  is  negotiating. 

This  sub-competency  requires  Airmen  to  understand  the  underlying  principles  and 
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concepts  applied  before,  during,  and  after  a  negotiation.  It  drives  Airmen  to  attain  desired 
mission  outeomes  while  maintaining  positive,  long-term  relationships  with  key 
individuals  and  groups.  It  also  requires  Airmen  to  use  appropriate  interpersonal  styles  and 
methods  to  reduee  tension  or  eonflict  between  two  or  more  people,  antieipate  and  address 
eonfliet  eonstruetively,  and  antieipate  and  prevent  eounter-produetive  confrontations. 
Finally,  negotiating  requires  leaders  to  be  able  to  persuade  and  influence  others,  build 
eonsensus,  gain  eooperation,  and  effeetively  eollaborate  (Department  of  the  Air  Foree 
2011b,  56). 


Employing  Military  Capabilities 

The  eompeteney  of  employing  military  eapabilities  is  supported  by  three  sub- 
eompeteneies:  operational  and  strategie  art;  unit.  Air  Foree,  Joint,  Coalition  eapabilities; 
and  non-adversarial  erisis  response.  This  eompeteney  strictly  deals  with  employing  Air 
Foree  eapabilities  and  does  not  inelude  topies  that  are  relevant  to  leading  a  ereative 
organization  (Department  of  the  Air  Foree  2011b,  57).  Sinee  neither  the  eompeteney  nor 
sub-eompeteneies  direetly  relate  to  the  topic  of  this  thesis,  this  eompeteney  will  not  be 
defined  or  broken  down  any  further  and  was  not  used  in  the  gap  analysis. 

Enterprise  Perspective 

The  enterprise  perspeetive  eompeteney  is  defined  by  the  four  sub-eompeteneies 
of:  enterprise  strueture  and  relationships;  government  organization  and  proeesses;  global, 
regional  and  eultural  awareness;  and  strategic  communication.  The  first  sub-eompeteney, 
enterprise  strueture  and  relationships,  focuses  on  understanding  the  organizational 
structure  and  the  relationships  between  the  Air  Eoree,  Department  of  Defense,  Joint  Staff, 
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Combatant  Commands,  and  other  defense  agencies.  It  also  requires  one  to  understand 
how  one’s  function  or  unit  fits  into  its  parent  organizations  and  how  the  parent 
organization  relates  to  its  external  environment  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  58). 

Building  from  the  enterprise  structure  and  relationships  sub-competency,  the  sub¬ 
competency  of  government  organizations  and  processes  focuses  on  understanding  the 
essential  operating  features  and  functions  of  the  organizations  mentioned  above.  It  also 
requires  Airmen  to  understand  the  authorization,  appropriation,  and  budget  processes  as 
well  as  acquisition  policy  and  procedures  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  58). 

The  sub-competency  of  global,  regional,  and  cultural  awareness  ensures  that  Air 
Force  leaders  are  conscious  of  regional  and  other  factors  influencing  defense,  domestic, 
and  foreign  policy.  It  also  requires  one  to  understand  foreign  cultural,  religious,  political, 
organizational,  and  societal  norms  and  customs.  Lastly,  this  sub-competency  asks  Airmen 
to  develop  linguistic  skills  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  58). 

The  final  sub-competency  for  enterprise  perspective  is  strategic  communication. 
This  requires  Airmen  to  inform  and  appropriately  influence  key  audiences  by 
synchronizing  and  integrating  communication  efforts  to  deliver  truthful,  timely,  accurate, 
and  credible  information,  analysis,  and  opinion  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  58). 

Managing  Organizations  and  Resources 

The  competency  of  managing  organizations  and  resources  is  supported  by  the 

three  sub-competencies  of:  resource  stewardship,  change  management,  and  continuous 

improvement.  Resource  stewardship  deals  with  leaders  identifying,  acquiring, 

administering,  and  conserving  financial,  informational,  material,  warfare,  and  human 

resources  needed  to  accomplish  the  mission.  It  also  calls  for  leaders  to  implement  “best 
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practice”  management  teehniques  throughout  the  organization  (Department  of  the  Air 
Force  2011b,  59). 

Change  management  requires  a  leader  to  embrace,  support,  and  lead  ehange.  This 
is  aecomplished  by  understanding  the  ehange  management  proeess,  eritical  success 
factors,  and  common  problems  and  eosts  while  also  being  able  to  perceive  opportunities 
and  risks  before  or  as  they  emerge  (Department  of  the  Air  Foree  2011b,  59). 

The  sub-eompetency  of  continuous  improvement  deals  with  leaders  originating 
actions  to  improve  existing  conditions  and  processes,  using  appropriate  methods  to 
identify  opportunities,  implement  solutions,  and  measure  impact.  It  also  calls  for 
supporting  ongoing  process  improvement  actions  and  requires  one  to  antieipate  and  meet 
the  needs  of  both  internal  and  external  stakeholders  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b, 
59). 


Strategic  Thinking 

The  eighth  and  final  Air  Force  leadership  competency,  strategic  thinking,  is 
defined  by  three  sub-competencies:  vision,  deeision-making,  and  adaptability.  The  sub¬ 
competency  of  vision  encourages  leaders  to  take  a  long-term  view  and  build  a  shared 
vision  that  elearly  defines  and  expresses  a  future  state.  It  guides  Airmen  to  provide 
innovative  and  creative  insights  and  solutions  for  guiding  and  directing  organizations  to 
meet  institutional  needs.  It  requires  leaders  to  formulate  effeetive  plans  and  strategies  for 
consistently  achieving  goals  and  maximizing  mission  aceomplishment.  Finally,  vision 
requires  leaders  to  anticipate  potential  threats,  barriers,  and  opportunities  while  taking 
measured  risks  (Department  of  the  Air  Foree  2011b,  59). 
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The  sub-competency  of  decision-making  requires  leaders  to  identify,  evaluate, 
and  assimilate  data  and  information  from  multiple  streams  and  differentiate  information 
according  to  its  utility.  Decision-making  calls  for  leaders  to  use  analytic  methods  in 
solving  problems  and  developing  alternatives.  It  also  requires  one  to  make  sound,  well- 
informed,  and  timely  decisions  despite  conditions  of  ambiguity,  risk,  and  uncertainty. 
Additionally,  Airmen  need  to  analyze  situations  critically  to  anticipate  second  and  third 
order  effects  of  proposed  policies  or  actions.  Finally,  decision-making  requires 
establishing  metrics  to  evaluate  results  and  then  adapting  and  implementing  feedback 
based  on  those  results  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  60). 

Adaptability  means  that  Airmen  will  maintain  effectiveness  when  experiencing 
major  changes  in  work  tasks  or  environment.  It  also  requires  one  to  adjust  to  change 
within  new  work  structures  processes,  requirements,  and  cultures.  Finally,  adaptability 
calls  for  leaders  to  respond  quickly  and  proactively  to  ambiguous  and  emerging 
conditions,  opportunities,  and  risks  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  60). 

AFDD  1-1  outlines  eight  leadership  competencies  which  are  developed  during  an 
Airmen’s  career  through  a  combination  of  education,  training,  and  experience.  In  order 
for  the  Air  Force  to  develop  leaders  who  can  execute  the  new  vision  of  innovation,  the 
competencies  required  to  lead  a  creative  organization  must  be  present  in  AFDD  1-1. 

This  concludes  the  literature  review  portion  of  the  thesis.  This  chapter  was  a 
summary  of  classical  and  contemporary  leadership  literature  which  was  reviewed  in  order 
to  perform  a  gap  analysis  on  the  current  leadership  competencies  prescribed  in  AFDD  1-1 
and  the  Air  Force’s  new  vision  of  innovation.  This  chapter  identified  the  aspects  of  a 
creative  organization,  the  leadership  competencies  which  are  necessary  to  lead  a  creative 
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organization,  and  reviewed  the  current  eight  leadership  competencies  prescribed  in 
AFDD  1-1. 
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CHAPTER  3 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

In  January  of  2013,  the  Air  Eorce  released  an  updated  vision  statement  titled  “The 
World’s  Greatest  Air  Eoree  Powered  by  Airmen,  Eueled  by  Innovation”  which 
acknowledges  the  importance  of  innovation  and  demands  the  development  of  leaders  at 
all  levels  that  are  capable  of  fostering  a  climate  which  stimulates  creativity.  In  order  to 
meet  the  new  vision,  the  Air  Eorce  needs  to  develop  leaders  at  all  levels  that  can  lead 
creative  organizations.  The  Air  Eorce  leader  development  model  is  centered  on  eight 
institutional  competencies  which  are  developed  through  education,  training,  and 
experience  over  the  course  of  one’s  career.  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  determine  if 
the  current  leadership  competencies  prescribed  in  the  Air  Eorce  Institutional  Competency 
List  support  the  Air  Eorce’s  updated  vision  by  developing  leaders  who  can  create  an 
environment  which  encourages  creative  thinking. 

This  chapter  provides  the  methodology  used  to  determine  if  the  Air  Eorce’s 
current  leadership  doctrine  is  sufficient  when  compared  to  the  requirements  of  the  new 
vision  statement.  The  determination  was  made  through  a  gap  analysis  of  qualitative 
information  obtained  by  reviewing  classical  and  contemporary  leadership  literature.  A 
gap  analysis  is  a  business  technique  which  is  used  to  determine  what  steps  need  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  move  from  a  current  state  to  a  desired  future  state.  A  gap  analysis 
consists  of:  (1)  listing  characteristic  factors  (competencies)  of  the  present  situation; 

(2)  listing  factors  needed  to  achieve  the  desired  future  state;  and  (3)  identifying  the  gaps 
that  exist  and  need  to  be  addressed  (BusinessDictionary.com  2014).  Information  for  the 

gap  analysis  emerged  throughout  the  research  process. 
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Research  began  by  examining  the  Air  Force’s  new  vision  statement  titled  “The 
World’s  Greatest  Air  Force  Powered  by  Airmen,  Fueled  by  Innovation.”  True  to  its  title, 
innovation  is  the  main  theme  and  primary  focus  of  the  vision  statement.  Comments  made 
by  Air  Force  senior  leaders  regarding  the  new  vision  were  also  analyzed  in  order  to 
ensure  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  vision.  A  secondary  research  question  emerged 
from  this  understanding:  how  does  the  Air  Force  develop  leaders  who  can  execute  this 
vision?  The  answer  to  this  question  was  found  in  Air  Force  leadership  doctrine. 

Air  Force  Doctrine  Document  1-1  identifies  leadership  competencies  which  are 
developed  over  the  course  of  one’s  career  through  education,  training,  and  experience. 
This  led  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  if  the  Air  Force  wants  to  develop  leaders  who  can 
stimulate  innovation,  then  the  competencies  required  must  be  present  in  Air  Force 
leadership  doctrine.  This  conclusion  begged  the  question:  are  the  competencies  required 
to  develop  leaders  who  can  lead  innovative  organizations  present  in  current  leadership 
doctrine?  The  next  phase  of  research  focused  on  answering  this  question  and  began  with 
looking  at  the  term  “innovation.” 

Examination  of  “innovation”  revealed  two  components:  the  creative  or  novel  idea 
and  the  process  or  policies  required  to  bring  this  idea  to  fruition  (Govinderajan  2010) 
(Marshall  2013).  Since  research  was  focused  on  the  leadership  development  aspect  of 
innovation  and  the  processes  and  policies  appear  to  be  more  management  related,  the 
decision  was  made  to  focus  on  the  creativity  aspect  of  innovation.  Specifically,  the  focus 
of  research  had  been  narrowed  to  leaders  at  all  levels  creating  a  climate  which  stimulated 
creative  ideas.  This  shift  and  focus  resulted  in  the  primary  purpose  of  the  thesis  which  is 
to  determine  if  the  current  leadership  competencies  prescribed  in  the  Air  Force 
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Institutional  Competency  List  support  the  Air  Force’s  updated  vision  by  developing 
leaders  who  can  lead  creative  organizations.  This  led  to  the  first  of  two  research 
questions:  what  are  the  key  aspects  of  a  creative  organization? 

In  order  to  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  current  competencies,  a  definition  of 
the  desired  future  state  had  to  be  established.  This  definition  was  derived  by  researching 
leadership  literature  for  the  key  aspects  of  a  creative  organization.  This  portion  of  the 
research  identified  four  key  aspects  of  a  creative  organization  (the  need  to  appeal  to  and 
increase  an  individual’s  intrinsic  motivation  level,  the  need  to  encourage  open 
expression,  the  need  to  improve  mental  models,  and  the  need  to  reward  success)  and 
thirteen  corresponding  leadership  competencies.  Utilizing  the  four  key  aspects  of  a 
creative  organization  as  a  guide,  classical  and  contemporary  leadership  theories  and 
approaches  were  examined  for  additional  leadership  competencies  through  answering  the 
second  research  question. 

The  second  research  question  of  “which  leadership  competencies  are  necessary  to 
create  leaders  who  can  lead  creative  organizations”  drove  the  next  phase  of  research.  The 
review  of  classical  and  contemporary  leadership  approaches  and  theories  focused  on 
contingency  theories  and  approaches  based  on  leadership  competencies.  Since  the  current 
Air  Force  leader  development  strategy  is  based  on  competencies  and  characteristics 
which  can  be  developed,  leadership  theories  based  on  personality  traits  were  not 
examined.  Additionally,  style  and  situational  approaches  were  reviewed  but  were  not 
included  in  the  literature  review.  Both  approaches  deal  with  when  and  how  to  utilize 
leadership  competencies  in  order  to  get  results.  While  both  approaches  are  necessary  for 
comprehensive  leader  development  and  leadership  doctrine,  they  were  omitted  due  to  the 
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limited  scope  of  this  thesis.  In  total,  four  leadership  approaches  and  theories  emerged 
which  were  then  fully  examined  for  applicable  leadership  competencies:  skills  approach, 
path-goal  theory,  leader-member  exchange  theory  and  transformational  leadership.  While 
not  a  leadership  theory  or  approach,  information  on  emotional  intelligence  was  also 
examined  because  of  its  interconnectedness  to  the  four  leadership  approaches  and 
theories  examined.  This  portion  of  the  research  identified  an  additional  ten  leadership 
competencies  which  were  not  identified  through  answering  the  first  research  question. 
When  combined  with  the  thirteen  competencies  previously  identified,  a  total  of  twenty- 
three  competencies  were  identified  through  the  literature  review.  In  order  to  assist  with 
determining  the  sufficiency  of  the  current  Air  Force  leadership  competencies,  the 
competencies  identified  through  the  literature  review  were  grouped  into  four  tiers.  The 
tiers  are  based  on  how  many  leadership  theories/approaches  the  attribute  was  found  in.  If 
the  attribute  was  found  in  four  or  more  theories,  then  it  was  placed  in  tier  one,  three 
theories  equaled  tier  two,  two  theories  equaled  tier  three,  and  finally,  if  the  attribute  was 
only  found  in  one  theory/approach  then  it  was  placed  in  tier  four.  Now  that  the  future 
state  had  been  identified  (aspects  of  a  creative  organization)  and  the  requirements  to 
achieve  that  desired  state  (leadership  competencies)  had  also  been  identified,  it  was  time 
to  perform  the  gap  analysis  and  determine  the  sufficiency  of  current  Air  Force  leadership 
doctrine. 

A  gap  analysis  was  performed  in  order  to  determine  if  the  current  leadership 
competencies  prescribed  in  AFDD  1-1  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  new  vision  statement. 
This  analysis  was  conducted  by  comparing  the  competencies  identified  in  the  literature 
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review  to  the  eompetencies  currently  prescribed  in  the  Air  Force  Institutional 
Competency  List.  The  results  of  this  analysis  can  be  found  in  chapter  4. 
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CHAPTER  4 


ANALYSIS 

In  January  of  2013,  the  Air  Force  released  an  updated  vision  statement  titled  “The 
World’s  Greatest  Air  Force  Powered  by  Airmen,  Fueled  by  Innovation”  which 
acknowledges  the  importance  of  innovation  and  demands  the  development  of  leaders  at 
all  levels  that  are  capable  of  fostering  climates  which  stimulate  creativity.  In  order  to 
meet  the  new  vision,  the  Air  Force  needs  to  develop  leaders  at  all  levels  that  can  lead 
creative  organizations.  The  Air  Force  leader  development  model  is  centered  on  eight 
institutional  competencies  which  are  developed  through  education,  training,  and 
experience  over  the  course  of  one’s  career.  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  determine  if 
the  current  leadership  competencies  prescribed  in  the  Air  Force  Institutional  Competency 
List  support  the  Air  Force’s  updated  vision  by  developing  leaders  who  can  create  an 
environment  which  encourages  creative  thinking.  This  determination  was  made  through 
answering  the  following  questions:  (1)  what  are  the  key  aspects  of  a  creative  organization 
and  (2)  what  leadership  competencies  are  necessary  to  lead  a  creative  organization?  The 
results  of  the  research  were  then  compared  against  the  current  competencies  through  a 
gap  analysis  in  order  to  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  current  competencies. 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  gap  analysis  and  provides  the  basis  for  the 

recommendations  made  in  chapter  5.  The  literature  review  identified  twenty-three 

leadership  competencies  which  are  required  for  leaders  who  can  lead  a  creative 

organization.  To  assist  with  the  gap  analysis,  each  attribute  was  placed  into  a  tier  based 

on  how  many  theories/approaches  the  attribute  applied  to.  Competencies  applying  to  four 

or  more  theories/approaches  were  placed  in  tier  one.  Only  one  attribute,  shows  empathy, 
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met  this  criteria.  The  second  tier,  for  competencies  applying  to  three  appro  aches/theories, 
has  a  total  of  eleven  competencies:  demonstrates  a  sensitivity  to  follower’s  needs;  be  able 
to  manage  internal  mental  models;  create  and  communicate  a  vision;  demonstrate  and  be 
able  to  develop  personal  awareness  and  reflective  skills;  utilizes  positive  reinforcement, 
encouragement,  and  respect  as  motivational  tools;  encourages  open  expression  and  be 
receptive  to  new  ideas;  removes  unnecessary  constraints  and  grants  followers  autonomy; 
gives  effective  and  timely  feedback;  develops  and  engages  in  mutual  trusting 
relationships;  demonstrates  social-competence;  and  communicates  effectively. 

Competencies  that  were  found  in  two  theories/approaches  were  grouped  into  tier 
three:  be  willing  to  learn  from  others;  encourage  risk  taking;  know  what  types  of  rewards 
to  use  and  when;  demonstrates  problem  solving  skills;  skilled  at  the  art  of  persuasion;  sets 
high  standards;  and  seeks  continuous  improvement.  The  final  tier,  tier  four,  is  for 
competencies  that  only  appeared  in  a  single  theory/approach:  believe  that  individuals  are 
generally  self-motivated;  understands  the  aspects  of  conflict  resolution;  demonstrates 
high  standards  of  ethical  and  moral  conduct;  and  displays  ability  to  manage  emotions  and 
display  emotional  self-control.  A  summary  of  this  analysis  can  be  found  in  table  3  (see 
table  3).  Now  that  the  competencies  have  been  arranged,  the  next  step  was  to  perform  the 
gap  analysis. 
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Tier  One 


Shows  empathy 


Tier  Two 


Demonstrates  a  sensitivity  to 
folower's  needs 


Be  able  to  manage  internal  mental 
models 


Create  and  communicate  a  vision 


Demonstrate  and  be  able  to  develop 
personal  awareness  and  reflective 
skills 


Utilizes  positive  reinlbrcement, 
encouragement,  and  respect  as 
motivational  tools 


Encourages  open  expression  and  be 
receptive  to  new  ideas 


Removes  unnecessary  constraints 
and  grants  Ibflowers  autonomy 

Gives  eflective  and  timely  feedback 


Develops  and  engages  in  mutual 
trusting  relationships 


Demonstrates  social- competence 


Communicates  eflectively 


Tier  Three 


Be  willing  to  learn  Irom  others _ 


Encourages  risk  taking 


Know  what  types  of  rewards  to  use 
and  when 


Demonstrates  problem  solving  skills 


Skilled  at  the  art  of  persuasion 


Sets  high  standards 

Seeks  continuous  improvement 


Tier  Four 


Believe  that  individuals  are  generally 
self  motivated 


Understands  the  aspects  of  conflict 
resolution 


Demonstrates  high  standards  of 
ethical  and  moral  conduct 


Displays  ability  to  manage  emotions 
and  display  emotional  self  control 


Source:  Created  by  author. 
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A  gap  analysis  is  a  business  technique  used  to  determine  what  steps  need  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  move  from  a  current  state  to  a  desired  future  state.  A  gap  analysis 
consists  of:  (1)  listing  characteristic  factors  (attributes  and/or  competencies)  of  the 
present  situation;  (2)  listing  factors  needed  to  achieve  the  desired  future  state;  and 
(3)  identifying  the  gaps  that  exist  and  need  to  be  addressed  (BusinessDictionary.com 
2014).  For  ease  of  analysis,  this  gap  analysis  was  performed  in  reverse  order  by 
comparing  the  competencies  required  of  the  desired  future  state  to  the  current  list  of 
competencies  prescribed  in  AFDD  1-1.  The  gap  analysis  began  by  examining  AFDD  1-1 
for  information  regarding  empathy. 

The  only  tier  one  competency,  shows  empathy,  is  not  present  in  AFDD  1-1.  The 
closest  mention  to  empathy  is  under  the  competency  of  communicating.  Part  of  the 
definition  includes  telling  leaders  to  “actively  attempt  to  understand  other’s  points  of 
view”  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  55).  Even  a  generic  definition  of  empathy 
goes  beyond  just  understanding  another  person’s  point  of  view.  The  Merriam- Webster 
online  dictionary  defines  empathy  as  “the  action  of  understanding,  being  aware  of,  being 
sensitive  to,  and  vicariously  experiencing  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  experience  of 
another  (Merriam- Webster  2014).  Furthermore,  in  the  context  of  emotional  intelligence, 
empathy  is  defined  as  “the  ability  to  comprehend  another’s  feelings  and  to  re-experience 
them  oneself’  (Ashakansay  and  Humphrey  201 1,  371).  This  definition  is  more  of  an 
interactive  view  of  empathy  which  is  based  on  the  theory  that  leaders  need  to  create  a 
“reciprocal  interactive  empathic  bond”  with  others,  rather  than  just  passively  receiving 
others’  emotions  (Ashakansay  and  Humphrey  2011,  371).  Based  on  this  view  of 
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empathy,  current  Air  Force  leadership  doctrine  does  not  include  empathy  as  a 
competency. 

The  first  of  eleven  tier  two  competencies,  demonstrates  sensitivity  to  follower’s 
needs,  is  sufficiently  addressed  in  AFDD  1-1.  Components  of  this  attribute  can  be  found 
in  the  two  competencies  of  embodies  Airman  culture  and  leading  people.  One  aspect  of 
embodies  Airman  culture  is  the  need  to  maintain  checks  and  balances  on  others 
(Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  54).  Additionally,  as  part  of  the  definition  of  leading 
people.  Air  Force  leaders  are  to  help  and  motivate  others  through  feedback,  coaching,  and 
mentoring.  Also,  leaders  are  to  have  a  “people-first”  mindset  and  attend  to  the  physical, 
mental,  ethical,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  their  Airmen.  Lastly,  leaders  are  supposed  to 
create  an  environment  where  Airmen  take  care  of  Airmen  24/7,  365  days  a  year 
(Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  55-56).  The  competency  of  demonstrates  sensitivity 
to  follower’s  needs  is  definitely  addressed  in  the  Institutional  Competency  List. 

Only  one  of  the  three  components  required  for  the  competency  of  being  able  to 
manage  internal  mental  models  is  addressed.  The  discipline  of  managing  mental  models 
consists  of  surfacing,  testing,  and  improving  our  internal  pictures  (Senge  1990,  163). 
Mental  models  are  “deeply  ingrained  assumptions,  generalizations,  or  even  pictures  or 
images  that  influence  how  we  understand  the  world  and  how  we  take  action”  (Senge 
1990,  8).  The  first  step  in  managing  a  mental  model  is  to  bring  it  to  the  surface  and 
challenge  it,  so  that  it  can  be  improved  (Senge  1990,  167).  Surfacing  is  accomplished  by 
leaders  promoting  and  developing  personal  awareness  and  reflective  skills.  At  first 
glance,  this  portion  of  managing  mental  models  appears  to  be  covered  under  the 
competency  of  embodies  Airman  culture,  where  leaders  are  encouraged  to  assess 
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themselves  in  order  to  identify  strengths  and  developmental  needs  (Department  of  the  Air 
Force  2011b,  54).  However,  this  definition,  which  falls  under  the  sub-competency  of 
develops  self,  appears  to  be  focused  on  identifying  an  individual’s  strength  and 
weaknesses,  and  does  not  specifically  address  assessing  one’s  thought  processes.  The 
second  aspect,  testing,  is  addressed  in  current  leadership  doctrine.  The  idea  of  testing  ties 
into  the  aspect  of  leaders  creating  a  culture  of  open  expression,  which  is  included  in  the 
definition  for  the  competency  of  communicating  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b, 

55).  The  other  aspect  of  managing  internal  mental  models  that  is  not  covered  is 
improving  our  internal  pictures.  This  is  accomplished  by  recognizing  the  differences 
between  what  we  say  and  what  we  do;  by  noticing  when  our  thought  process  jumps  from 
observation  to  generalization;  by  being  able  to  articulate  what  we  normally  do  not  say; 
and  finding  a  balance  between  inquiry  and  advocacy  (Senge  1990,  176).  AFDD  1-1  does 
not  contain  any  information  related  to  improving  one’s  internal  pictures,  therefore,  while 
a  portion  of  this  competency  is  addressed,  as  a  whole,  the  competency  is  not  addressed 
sufficiently. 

The  leadership  competency  of  create  and  communicate  a  vision  is  sufficiently 
addressed  through  the  competencies  of  strategic  thinking  and  communicating.  The 
definition  of  strategic  thinking  includes  building  a  shared  vision  that  clearly  defines  and 
expresses  a  future  state  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  59).  The  communication 
aspect  is  addressed  under  the  communicating  competency  as  “being  able  to  articulate 
ideas  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  convincing  manner”  (Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b, 
55).  AFDD  1-1  contains  all  the  key  aspects  for  this  competency. 
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The  competency  of  demonstrate  and  be  able  to  develop  personal  awareness  and 
reflective  skills  is  not  addressed  in  current  Air  Force  leadership  doctrine.  As  previously 
discussed  in  the  analysis  for  managing  mental  models,  the  current  competency  of 
embodies  Airman  culture  does  include  being  able  to  asses  self  in  order  to  identify 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  However,  this  definition  does  not  match  the  intent  of  personal 
awareness  and  reflective  skills  as  discovered  through  analysis  of  mental  models,  the  skills 
approach  to  leadership,  and  emotional  intelligence.  According  to  all  three,  personal 
awareness  is  about  being  aware  of  your  own  perspectives,  thought  processes,  and 
emotions.  Therefore,  the  competency  of  demonstrate  and  be  able  to  develop  personal 
awareness  is  not  addressed  in  AFDD  1-1. 

While  current  leadership  doctrine  addresses  respect  and  motivation,  it  does  not 
address  them  sufficiently  when  compared  to  the  intent  of  the  utilizes  positive 
reinforcement,  encouragement,  and  respect  as  motivational  tools  competency.  The 
current  Air  Force  competency  of  leading  people  encourages  leaders  to  help  and  motivate 
others  through  the  use  of  feedback,  coaching,  mentoring,  and  delegating  and  calls  for 
leaders  to  show  respect  for  others  and  treat  people  in  an  equitable  manner  (Department  of 
the  Air  Force  2011b,  55).  While  these  are  all  important  competencies  for  leaders,  they  do 
not  speak  to  the  effect  that  positive  reinforcement,  encouragement,  and  respect  can  have 
on  an  individual’s  intrinsic  motivation  levels.  Considering  that  intrinsic  motivation  is  a 
primary  source  for  creative  thinking,  the  leadership  doctrine  should  make  this  connection; 
therefore,  this  competency  is  not  sufficiently  addressed  in  current  Air  Force  leadership 
doctrine. 
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AFDD  1-1  adequately  addresses  the  eompeteney  of  eneourages  open  expression 
and  be  reeeptive  to  new  ideas.  The  ICL  lists  eommunieation  as  a  leadership  eompeteney 
that  is  to  be  developed  over  the  eourse  of  one’s  eareer.  This  eompeteney  ineludes 
fostering  the  “free  flow  of  ideas  in  an  atmosphere  of  open  exehange”  and  requires  leaders 
to  “aetively  attempt  to  understand  other’s  points  of  view”  (Department  of  the  Air  Foree 
2011b,  55).  These  eomponents  of  the  definition  for  oommunieating  suffieiently  addresses 
the  key  leadership  eompeteney  of  eneourages  open  expression  and  be  reeeptive  to  new 
ideas. 

A  key  eompeteney  to  unloeking  one’s  intrinsie  motivation,  removes  unneeessary 
eonstraints  and  grants  followers  autonomy,  is  not  addressed  in  eurrent  leadership 
doetrine.  AFDD  1-1  does  mention  the  need  to  empower  and  delegate  as  part  of  leading 
people  (Department  of  the  Air  Foree  2011b,  55),  but  it  fails  to  mention  autonomy;  whieh 
has  more  to  do  with  giving  people  ehoiees  instead  of  merely  passing  responsibilities  to 
lower  levels  (Pink  2009,  90).  The  eompeteney  of  removes  unneeessary  eonstraints  and 
grants  followers’  autonomy  is  not  ineluded  in  the  eurrent  ICL. 

The  need  for  leaders  to  give  effeetive  and  timely  feedbaek  is  adequately  eovered 
in  AFDD  1-1.  The  eompeteney  of  leading  people  ineludes  leaders  utilizing  feedbaek  to 
improve  follower’s  performanee  (Department  of  the  Air  Foree  2011b,  55)  and  a  leader 
should  be  able  to  demonstrate  effeetive  eommunieation  skills  through  the  development  of 
the  eommunieating  eompeteney.  Therefore,  the  key  leadership  eompeteney  of  gives 
effeetive  and  timely  feedbaek  is  suffieiently  addressed  in  eurrent  Air  Foree  leadership 
doetrine. 
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The  current  ICL  does  not  address  the  need  for  leaders  to  develop  and  engage  in 
mutual  trusting  relationships.  Leaders  are  encouraged  to  develop  trust  and  commitment 
through  their  words  and  actions  as  part  of  the  embodies  Airman  culture  competency 
(Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011b,  54);  however,  the  doctrine  does  not  mention  turning 
that  trust  into  a  mutual  supporting  relationship.  The  key  leadership  competency  of 
develops  and  engages  in  mutual  trusting  relationships  is  not  amply  addressed  in  AFDD  1  - 
1. 

A  key  competency  to  both  emotional  intelligence  and  transformational  leadership, 
demonstrating  social-competence,  is  satisfactorily  addressed  in  current  leadership 
doctrine.  This  attribute,  mainly  concerned  with  interpersonal  skills,  is  addressed  in  four 
competencies:  embodies  Airman  culture,  communicating,  leading  people,  and  fostering 
collaborative  relationships.  The  current  doctrine  encourages  leaders  to  be  aware  of  their 
personal  impact  on  others,  actively  attempt  to  understand  others’  points  of  view,  show 
respect  for  others,  attend  to  the  needs  of  individuals,  and  utilize  the  appropriate 
interpersonal  styles  and  methods  based  on  the  situation  (Department  of  the  Air  Force 
2011b,  54-56).  Even  though  the  attribute  of  social-competence  is  complex,  AFDD  1-1 
sufficiently  addresses  it. 

The  final  tier  two  attribute,  communicates  effectively,  is  also  sufficiently 
addressed  through  the  competency  of  communicating.  Interestingly,  of  the  six  tier  two 
competencies  that  the  current  doctrine  sufficiently  addresses,  four  are  directly  related  to 
communicating  (create  and  communicate  a  vision;  encourage  open  expression;  gives 
effective  and  timely  feedback;  and  communicates  effectively).  Unfortunately,  there  were 
three  tier  two  competencies  which  were  not  addressed  at  all  (personal  awareness;  remove 
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constraints  and  provide  autonomy;  and  engage  in  mutual  trusting  relationships)  and  two 
tier  two  competeneies  whieh  were  not  addressed  sufficiently  (manage  internal  mental 
models  and  utilize  motivational  tools).  The  next  phase  of  the  gap  analysis  examines 
eompeteneies  that  were  present  in  two  of  the  six  theories/approaehes. 

Current  leadership  doetrine  does  not  address  three  of  the  seven  tier  three 
eompeteneies:  be  willing  to  learn  from  others;  know  what  types  of  rewards  to  use  and 
when;  and  sets  high  standards.  However,  it  does  adequately  address  the  remaining  four. 
The  eompeteneies  of  eneourages  risk  taking  and  demonstrates  problem  solving  skills  are 
both  ineluded  in  the  definition  of  the  strategie  thinking  eompeteney  (Department  of  the 
Air  Foree  2011b,  59).  The  definition  for  fostering  collaborative  relationships  includes 
developing  leaders  who  ean  persuade  and  infiuenee  others,  whieh  suitably  addresses  the 
eompeteney  of  being  skilled  at  the  art  of  persuasion  (Department  of  the  Air  Foree  2011b, 
56).  Finally,  the  attribute  of  seeks  eontinuous  improvement  has  its  own  sub-eompeteney 
underneath  the  management  of  organizations  and  resources  eompeteney  (Department  of 
the  Air  Foree  2011b,  59).  The  eurrent  ICL  suffieiently  addresses  four  of  the  seven 
eompeteneies  which  were  found  in  two  of  the  leadership  theories/approaches.  The  final 
group  of  eompeteneies  analyzed  was  the  ones  that  were  only  found  in  a  single  theory  or 
approaeh. 

Half  of  the  tier  four  eompeteneies  are  suffieiently  addressed  in  AFDD  1-1.  The 
eompeteney  whieh  requires  leaders  to  understand  the  aspeets  of  eonfliet  resolution  is 
addressed  in  the  eurrent  eompeteney  of  fostering  eollaborative  relationships  (Department 
of  the  Air  Foree  2011b,  56).  Additionally,  the  eompeteney  of  embodies  Airman  eulture 
directs  leaders  to  promote  the  Air  Foree  eore  values  through  their  aetions  and  referent 
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behaviors  (Department  of  the  Air  Foree  2011b,  54);  whieh  satisfaetorily  addresses  the 
eompetency  of  demonstrates  high  standards  of  ethieal  and  moral  conduet.  However,  the 
competencies  of  believing  that  individuals  are  generally  self-motivated  and  displaying  the 
ability  to  manage  emotions  and  display  emotional  self-control  are  not  addressed. 

To  summarize  the  gap  analysis,  only  twelve  of  the  twenty-three  competencies 
identified  through  the  literature  review  were  addressed  sufficiently  in  current  Air  Force 
leadership  doctrine.  Additionally,  only  six  of  the  twelve  competencies  from  tiers  one  and 
two  are  currently  addressed  adequately  (see  table  4).  Based  on  these  results,  current  Air 
Force  leadership  doctrine  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  vision  statement. 
If  the  Air  Force  wants  to  develop  leaders  who  can  foster  creative  environments  and  lead 
creative  organizations,  some  changes  need  to  be  made  to  the  current  leadership  doctrine. 
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Table  4.  Gap  Analysis 


Sufiicientfy 

Addressed 

Addressed, 
but  not 
sufiicientfy 

Not 

mentioned 

Tier  One 

Shows  empathy 

X 

Tier  Two 

Demonstrates  a  sensitivity  to  follower's  needs 

X 

Be  able  to  manage  internal  mental  models 

X 

Create  and  communicate  a  vision 

X 

Demonstrate  and  be  able  to  develop  personal 
awareness  and  reflective  skills 

X 

Utilizes  positive  reinforcement,  encouragement, 
and  respect  as  motivational  tools 

X 

Encourages  open  expression  and  be  receptive  to 
new  ideas 

X 

Removes  unnecessary  constraints  and  grants 
followers  autonomy 

X 

Gives  eflective  and  timely  feedback 

X 

Develops  and  engages  in  mutual  trusting 
relationships 

X 

Demonstrates  social-competence 

X 

Communicates  eflectively 

X 

Tier  Three 

Be  willing  to  learn  from  others 

X 

Encourages  risk  taking 

X 

Know  what  types  of  rewards  to  use  and  when 

X 

Demonstrates  problem  solving  skills 

X 

Skilled  at  the  art  of  persuasion 

X 

Sets  high  standards 

X 

Seeks  continuous  improvement 

X 

Tier  Four 

Believe  that  individuals  are  general^  self- motivated 

X 

Understands  the  aspects  of  conflict  resolution 

X 

Demonstrates  high  standards  of  ethical  and  moral 
conduct 

X 

Displays  ability  to  manage  emotions  and  display 
emotional  self-control 

X 

Source:  Created  by  author. 
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CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  January  of  2013,  the  Air  Eorce  released  an  updated  vision  statement  titled  “The 
World’s  Greatest  Air  Eoree  Powered  by  Airmen,  Eueled  by  Innovation”  whieh 
aeknowledges  the  importanee  of  innovation  and  demands  the  development  of  leaders  at 
all  levels  that  are  eapable  of  fostering  a  elimate  which  stimulates  creativity.  In  order  to 
meet  the  new  vision,  the  Air  Eorce  needs  to  develop  leaders  at  all  levels  that  can  lead 
creative  organizations.  The  Air  Eorce  leader  development  model  is  centered  on  eight 
institutional  competencies  which  are  developed  through  education,  training,  and 
experience  over  the  course  of  one’s  career.  The  purpose  of  this  thesis  was  to  determine  if 
the  current  leadership  competencies  prescribed  in  the  Air  Eorce  Institutional  Competency 
List  support  the  Air  Eorce’s  updated  vision  by  developing  leaders  who  can  create  an 
environment  which  encourages  creative  thinking.  This  determination  was  made  through 
answering  the  following  questions:  (1)  what  are  the  key  aspects  of  a  creative  organization 
and  (2)  what  leadership  competencies  are  necessary  to  lead  a  creative  organization?  After 
comparing  the  results  of  the  research  to  the  current  competencies  through  a  gap  analysis, 
it  was  determined  that  current  leadership  doctrine  is  not  sufficient.  With  only  twelve  of 
the  twenty-three  competencies  identified  through  the  literature  review  being  addressed 
sufficiently  in  current  leadership  doctrine,  the  Air  Eorce  needs  to  address  these 
deficiencies  if  it  wants  to  develop  leaders  who  can  execute  the  new  vision.  This  chapter 
provides  conclusions  and  recommendations  on  how  to  address  these  deficiencies. 

The  literature  review  identified  four  key  aspects  of  a  creative  culture  and  four 

applicable  leadership  approaches/theories.  However,  one  aspect  and  one  leadership 
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theory  emerged  as  being  signifieantly  more  prevalent  to  this  thesis.  Overwhelmingly,  the 
literature  review  identified  intrinsic  motivation  as  the  best  predictor  of  creative  thinking. 
Recommend  doctrine  writers  at  the  LeMay  Center  build  from  this  research  and  add 
information  on  how  leaders  can  positively  affect  intrinsic  motivation.  Of  the  four 
leadership  theories/approaches  examined,  transformational  leadership  was  the  most 
applicable. 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty-three  competencies  identified  through  the  literature  review 
were  found  in  the  transformational  leadership  theory.  Echoing  the  recommendations 
made  by  Et  Col  Nancy  Weaver  in  her  National  Defense  Eellow  study,  the  Air  Eorce 
needs  to  adopt  the  entire  transformational  approach  to  leadership  (Weaver  2001,  40).  The 
literature  review  revealed  that  there  is  synergy  between  the  four  competencies  (idealized 
influence,  inspirational  motivation,  intellectual  stimulation,  and  individual  consideration); 
therefore,  instead  of  just  picking  and  choosing  some  of  the  competencies,  the  Air  Eorce 
should  incorporate  all  four  components  into  AEDD  1-1.  Another  topic  that  needs  to  be 
added  to  AEDD  1-1  is  emotional  intelligence. 

During  the  literature  review,  components  of  emotional  intelligence  were  present 
in  all  the  theories/approaches  examined.  While  this  is  a  relatively  new  field  of  study,  the 
Air  Eorce  could  benefit  from  including  the  components  of  emotional  intelligence  into  the 
leadership  doctrine,  which  in  theory  would  drive  its  inclusion  into  leadership  curriculum 
across  professional  military  education  institutions.  The  final  recommendation  is  regarding 
the  depth  of  information  provided  in  AEDD  1-1 . 

The  idea  for  this  thesis  was  developed  after  reviewing  Army  Doctrine  Reference 
Publication  (ADRP)  6-22,  Army  Leadership,  as  part  of  the  leadership  curriculum  at  the 
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Command  and  General  Staff  College.  There  is  a  stark  contrast  between  the  depth  of 
knowledge  available  in  ADRP  6-22  and  AFDD  1-1.  A  noncommissioned  officer  could 
hold  a  mentoring  session  with  a  soldier  based  solely  off  the  information  provided  in 
ADRP  6-22.  Conversely,  a  noncommissioned  officer  in  the  Air  Force  can  only  use 
AFDD  1-1  as  a  source  of  topics  for  further  research.  This  is  not  meant  to  cast  judgment 
on  which  approach  is  better,  but  is  intended  to  highlight  the  differences  between  the  two 
services  when  it  comes  to  leadership  doctrine.  Recommend,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
leadership  doctrine  review,  that  the  Air  Force  evaluate  not  just  what  competencies  to 
include,  but  also  to  what  depth.  What  is  the  intent  behind  Air  Force  leadership  doctrine? 
Is  it  just  to  provide  a  source  of  topics  for  curriculum  developers  and  self-study  or  is  the 
intent  to  provide  a  document  that  provides  leaders  at  all  levels  practical  and  useful 
information? 

With  the  recent  closing  of  the  Air  and  Space  Basic  Course,  the  first  level  of  PME 
for  junior  Air  Force  officers,  leadership  doctrine  can  be  utilized  to  fill  the  developmental 
gap  that  now  exists.  Support  officers  will  have  spent  four  years  leading  organizations 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  attend  PME.  Robust  leadership  doctrine  containing  practical 
tools  and  approaches  could  definitely  help  our  junior  officers  develop  into  effective 
leaders,  especially  considering  that  leadership  doctrine  is  supposed  to  include  intellectual 
tools  that  can  be  used  to  solve  military  problems  (Department  of  the  Air  Eorce,  2011a,  1). 

As  the  capstone  doctrinal  publication  on  leadership,  AFDD  1-1  needs  to  be 
reevaluated  in  light  of  the  Air  Force’s  new  vision  statement.  A  gap  analysis  was 
conducted  comparing  the  competencies  currently  prescribed  in  leadership  doctrine  to  the 
ones  required  to  execute  the  new  vision.  This  analysis  revealed  that  only  twelve  of  the 
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twenty-three  eompeteneies  identified  through  review  of  eurrent  and  eontemporary 
leadership  literature  are  suffieiently  addressed.  If  the  Air  Foree  aims  to  be  fueled  by 
innovation,  then  the  leadership  doetrine  needs  to  be  set  on  a  new  eourse. 

Additional  Researeh  Topie 

As  discussed  in  the  opening  chapter,  when  looking  at  innovation  from  a 
leadership  standpoint,  two  main  concepts  emerge:  fostering  a  climate  which  inspires 
creative  thinking  and  the  process  of  turning  these  ideas  into  reality.  Since  this  thesis  only 
addressed  the  first  step  to  innovation,  the  creativity  aspect,  recommend  additional 
research  be  conducted  on  the  processes  and  policies  required  to  turn  these  creative 
solutions  into  reality.  Since  doctrine  is  intended  to  “establish  a  common  frame  of 
reference  including  intellectual  tools  that  commander’s  use  to  solve  problems” 
(Department  of  the  Air  Force  2011a,  1),  then  it  would  only  make  sense  for  doctrine  to 
include  information  which  helps  leaders  implement  these  new  found  creative  solutions  to 
current  and  future  problems. 
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